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EDWARD A. ROSS: A TRIBUTE 


JOHN L. GILLIN 
University of Wisconsin 


Edward Alsworth Ross was born in Virden, Illinois, on December 12, 
1866. He died in Madison, Wisconsin, July 22, 1951, in his eighty-fifth 
year. A large assembly of his friends was present at his funeral in the 
First Baptist Church. He is survived by three sons born to his first wife, 
who died in 1931, nine grandchildren, and one great-grandchild, and by 
his second wife, Helen Forbes Ross. Thus, one more of the men who 
pioneered sociology in the United States and helped to make the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin well known has passed from the scene. 

Left an orphan at the age of eight, for the next seven years he lived 
with three different farm families near Marion, Iowa. At the age of 
fifteen he entered the preparatory school of Coe College at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and graduated from this college in 1886. After teaching school for 
two years Ross spent a year at the University of Berlin. During another 
six months he was occupied in traveling over most of Western Europe. 
The next three years he was at Johns Hopkins University, where he 
received his Ph.D. with a major in economics and minors in philosophy 
and ethics. Here he met Dr. Ely, who was to play an important part in 
his later professional life. In 1891 he was appointed to the faculty of 
Indiana University and in 1892 joined the faculty of Cornell University. 
After a year there he went to Stanford University as professor of soci- 
ology and remained in that position for more than seven years (Septem- 
ber 1893-December 1900). Under pressure because of his views on “free 
silver” and on the treatment of Oriental laborers by the Southern Pacific 
Railway, he resigned. In 1901 at the invitation of President E. Benjamin 
Andrews, who had experienced criticism at Brown University, he began 
a five-year professorship at the University of Nebraska. At the instance 
of Dr. Ely and Professor Commons, he was called to the University of 
Wisconsin in 1906, where, until his retirement in 1937, he labored un- 
stintingly to develop sociology. 

He wrote twenty-eight books and numerous articles. Probably, up to 
1935, his books and articles were read by more people than were those 
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of any other single sociologist. And no wonder! He was no “ivory- 
tower” sociologist ; he dealt with some of the most pressing problems of 
his time in the light of a system of values grounded on the historic 
principles of our government, but adapted to the changes brought about 
by our rapidly industrialized economy. Moreover, his style of writing 
was such that, as was said, a professor of English read his books for their 
English style as soon as they appeared. Some were devoted strictly to 
sociological theory, including Social Control, Foundations of Sociology, 
Social Psychology, Principles of Sociology, and New Age Sociology. 
Others were applications of his analysis of social action, social processes, 
and social institutions to concrete situations in our American society. 
Still others—those on Mexico, South America, Russia, and China—were 
attempts to analyze the societies of those countries and thus bring new 
light to his system. 

That he occupied a large place in the development of sociology in 
the United States is shown also by his being invited to lecture at other 
American universities: Harvard (1902), Chicago (1896 and 1905), 
North Carolina (1924), Northwestern (1939). He was one of four 
sociologists to be elected for two successive terms as president of the 
American Sociological Society (1914 and 1915). He was an advisory 
editor of the American Journal of Sociology from 1895 to his retirement. 
He was a member of the Institut Internationale de Sociologie. 

Professor Ross’s characteristic behavior was no less striking than his 
physical appearance. At a national meeting during the discussion period 
he rose to speak to the question. The chairman, a noted professor, under- 
sized and squeaky-voiced, called out, ““Come to the platform, Professor 
Ross! Come to the platform!” Ross replied, “I carry my platform with 
me,” and proceeded with his remarks. His voice matched his stature. 

In spite of his forthrightness in stating his views, Ross was always 
generous toward his colleagues—never a “knocker,” always a booster. 
He had an almost paternal concern for his students, especially in their 
intellectual development and in their securing positions in which they 
could contribute to the development of sociology and human welfare. 

Although he had high regard for the work of his predecessors and 
colleagues in the field of sociology, he was constantly reaching out to 
learn from those in other social sciences and to understand by personal 
contact the structure and processes of other peoples. Ross was the most 
traveled of contemporay sociologists. 

Ross was one of the most democratic of men. There was no lording it 
over those who had had less advantages than he. There was no syco- 
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phancy toward those who “sat in the seats of the mighty,” whether those 
seats were economic, political, academic, or social. The only people he 
despised were those who used their position against the general welfare. 
He was unafraid of his world. 

Although he held a good opinion of his work in the development of 
sociology, he was among the humblest of scholars. Often he remarked 
that he rejoiced when some other sociologist showed that his theories 
and analyses were passé. Sociology was almost his religion because he 
believed it had the ability to make his most cherished values become 
reality. 

Ross shared the prophetic spirit of the Old Testament eighth century 
prophets and of the founders of our Republic. No one appreciated more 
heartily the university that for thirty years gave him the freedom of 
‘fearless sifting and winnowing by which alone the truth can be found,” 
the legend which is cast in enduring bronze on the tablet on the front of 
Bascom Hall. His intellectual honesty, his moral courage, his inspiring 
personality, and his generous nature light the path of all future scholars. 
The fact that the University retained him during all these years in which 
he was doing the most of his speaking, teaching, and writing throws an 
enduring luster on the character of the regents and administrators of 
the University. 

His life was marked by wholehearted devotion to the development of 
sociology and by an almost evangelical zeal in spreading abroad its 
principles, by a cordial and generous attitude toward his colleagues, 
by refusal to take offense at his critics, by his intellectual and moral 
courage in teaching and proclaiming what he believed to be the truth and 
defending the right of those who held opposing views to do the same, by 
his self-confidence and his happy family relationships in spite of his busy 
professional life. 





MEXICANS IN THE UNITED STATES 
A PROBLEM IN SOCIAL DIFFERENTIATION 


LEONARD BROOM AND ESHREF SHEVKY 
University of California, Los Angeles 


The conviction is generally held that the social sciences will benefit 
from a pooling of skills, a cross-fertilization of concepts and techniques, 
and a clear recognition of problems which are rightfully common proper- 
ties. Indeed, the risks of disciplinary parochialism with its resultant 
wasteful duplication and obscure specialization are all too well known. 
Attempts to translate this knowledge into action are among the most 
important trends in social science, and in the field of Mexican studies 
the ground has already been laid for a convergent effort.! 

The following statement is a product of our initial field experience 
and the problems of its organization. Clearly we are indebted to the 
concepts of economists and geographers as well as of anthropologists and 
sociologists, and the further implementation of the project demands 
continued interdisciplinary exchange. We hope that the approach sug- 
gested here will facilitate the bridging of research on indigenous groups 
in Mexico, on the character of urbanized Mexican society and the popu- 
lations with which we are directly concerned. 


THE PROBLEM OF SOCIAL DIFFERENTIATION 


Sharp differences in the level of economic organization of two countries 
in relation with one another are necessary conditions for substantial 
population movements between them. In the case of Mexico and the 
United States, although these conditions have been present for some 
time, the migration did not take place until recently. This delay was 
due to two sets of facts. On the one hand, the structure of Mexican 


society was not conducive to large population movements until the 
railroad system was developed to link Mexico with the world market, 





1 This is not the place for an extended bibliographic evaluation, but the fol- 
lowing key contributions must be mentioned: Victor S. Clark, “Mexican Labor in 
the United States,” U.S. Bureau of Labor Bulletin, No. 7, 1908; Manuel Gamio, 
Mexican Migration to the United States, Chicago, 1930, and The Mextcan Immi- 
grant: His Life Story, Chicago, 1931; Paul S. Taylor, Mexican Labor in the 
United States, University of California Publications in Economics, Vols. 6 and 7, 
1928-30; Governor C. C. Young’s Mexican Fact-Finding Committee, Mexicans 
in California, San Francisco, 1930; and the La Follette Hearings of U.S. Congress, 
Senate, Committee on Education and Labor, Subcommittee on Senate Resolution 
266 to Investigate Violations of Free Speech and Rights of Labor, 1940. There 
has been no recent documentation of comparable stature, and a comprehensive 
examination of the position of the Mexican-American populations is overdue. 
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about the end of the nineteenth century.2 On the other hand, the de- 
mands of the American economy, at various stages of development, were 
largely satisfied by the historic pattern of European immigration. The 
developing demand for labor in the American Southwest coincided with 
the availability of Mexican migrants, who arrived in largest numbers 
between 1909 and 1929. At this point in history the crest of Mexican 
migration seems to have passed, and we are entering a period of critical 
importance for the adjustment of Mexicans in American society. 

The twentieth century Mexican immigrants found already established 
in the United States an indigenous Spanish-speaking population of long 
standing. This group, localized in the Southwest, was a legacy of the 
land accession of the nineteenth century. The Mexican-American popula- 
tion is differentiated on the basis of this fact, and we must postulate that 
the position of the old residents will differ from that of the recent immi- 
grants. This differentiation is relevant because interregional population 
movements continue to be important despite the declining significance of 
the international migration of Mexicans. The question of internal migra- 
tion is more obscure than the international phase and requires detailed 
investigation. We must provide for differentiating the old (i.e., Spanish 
colonial) and the new Mexican-American population, and the main 
points of analysis which we shall state below offer the basis for such 
differentiation. 

Apart from the gross distinction indicated here and those variations 
related to regional characteristics such as the pattern of institutionalized 
segregation in Texas, the task of differentiation requires intensive locality 
and aspectual investigations. A rounded interpretation is at this time 
frustrated by the sharp limitations in detail of knowledge about the 
Mexican-American population in Southern California, its locality of 
highest concentration and differentiation. 

We phrase the following discussion under four main headings: 
(1) economic function and mobility, (2) acculturation and urbanization, / 
(3) status and assimilation, and (4) modes of isolation and integration. 

Economic function and mobility. The bulk of the Mexican migration 
to the United States originated in the Mesa Central and was heavily 
weighted with laborers from village and town environments who had 
some familiarity with a technology more advanced than did the peasantry 
of the lowland agricultural areas. The other important source of migra- 
tion was the more recently developed area bordering Texas, which pro- 





> 


2 Bernard Moses, The Railway Revolution in Mexico, San Francisco, 1895; 
Frank Tannenbaum, The Mexican Agrarian Revolution, New York, 1929. 
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vided a supply of seasonal as well as permanent migrants.* As viewed 
from Mexico this was a secondary movement. The literature does not 
document the migration differentials, and we are not prepared readily 
to assess the adjustment of populations deriving from different social 
situations. The question remains one meriting investigation and even 
now some light might be thrown upon it. New studies of Mexican 
society indicate a social and cultural heterogeneity within localities in 
addition to the well-documented differences among culture areas. The 
determination of differentials in status and function, especially in refer- 
ence to relations with the land, is relevant to phenomena underlying 
population movements and important in interpreting the adjustment of 
the migrants.* 

Irrespective of the origin and prior occupational history of the immi- 
grants, they entered the American labor market as common laborers in 
mass employment situations. Characteristically, this employment— 
whether agricultural, e.g., in the sugar beet fields, or industrial, e.g., 
in construction operations or in railroad maintenance—was periodic and 
migratory. 

The problem is to determine the extent to which the population has 
left migratory labor, become occupationally differentiated, improved its 
position with respect to stability of employment, and achieved vertical 
mobility. A first basis for comparing the indigenous and immigrant popu- 
lations of Mexican Americans lies in the answers to these questions. 
More broadly, the problem is one of establishing the position held by the 
populations in the industrial system and the hierarchy of occupations, 
their rate of movement, and a basis for predicting their future statuses. 
An essential condition for handling these questions is the development of 
histories of industrial experience in key areas of Mexican-American 
employment. These include furniture, electrical trades, and garment 
manufacture, in which Mexican Americans are found throughout the 
hierarchy of skills and which are currently expanding fields of employ- 
ment for them. Developments in the white-collar category are important 
for reasons of symbolic value and relative stability, and therefore have a 
greater significance than the number of workers involved. Job histories 





3 Clark, op. cit., pp. 466, 468. 

4 The question of variability in “folk” cultures has been raised in a series 
of reports on the restudy of Tepotzlan. See especially Oscar Lewis, “Plow Cul- 
ture and Hoe Culture: A Study in Contrasts,” Rural Sociology, 14:116-27, 1949. 
For the definitive statement of the folk culture position see Robert Redfield, “The 
Folk Society,” American Journal of Sociology, 52:293-308, 1947. 
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obtained in the course of locality studies will establish the relationship 
between occupation and other social characteristics of enclave populations. 

Acculturation and urbanization. A number of factors have converged 
to retard the acculturation of Mexicans in the United States. The pat- 
tern of mass employment in which Mexicans worked in homogeneous 
gangs tended to insulate them from contacts with other ethnic groups. 
Although this was by no means peculiar to Mexicans, it is unlikely that 
gang employment was experienced by any other population in so many 
occupations and for so long. 

Their position as casual laborers, linked with instability of employ- 
ment and frequent migration, resulted in residential and institutional 
isolation. Both in rural and urban areas the ethnic enclaves were mar- 
ginal neighborhoods detached from the life and economy of the large 
community, although dependent upon it for jobs and services. 

Under these circumstances the language barrier which initially was 
an obstacle to relations between the group and American society became 
a persistent symbol and instrument of isolation. The language barrier 
effectively isolated a large part of the first generation and was an 
important factor in reducing the rate of naturalization. The second 
generation, very often confronted with learning English upon entering 
school, still suffers from retardation.5 Where no legal segregation existed 
the size of the Mexican population made possible administrative segre- 
gation. Retardation, in turn, imposed an educational ceiling on the group 
with the vicious circle consequences: limited schooling retarded accul- 
turation, set arbitrary job ceilings, constricted job opportunities, and the 
group became symbolized by its stereotype. 

In all populations where the immigrant group is predominant among! 
adults, the strata of acculturation are age structured. The cleavage in 
the case of Mexicans in Southern California has gone so far that the 
second generation has become isolated from the parental group but has 
not secured access to the larger society. The formation of gangs of Mexi- 
can youth is an obvious manifestation of this condition. Through these 
gangs a critical period of the life span of the individual is ethnically 
delimited. Because of the cleavage from the parental generation and the 
age determination of youthful associations, the second generation enter 
adulthood with a dearth of appropriate models. Not all of the second 





5 To place this in context and avoid any deterministic implication it is well 
to note that the smaller Japanese population manifest no such retardation despite 
the far greater linguistic gap. The difference between Japanese and Mexican 
educational practices and valuations were the proximate causes of this difference 
in experience. 
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generation, of course, become gang organized, and this fact is a further 
basis for differentiation in so far as it conditions relationships with the 
parental generation and such institutional forms as the school. 

A necessary approach to this segment of the topic lies in the differentia- 
tion of the population on a typological continuum of acculturation. The 
continuum should be designed on operational principles which would 
permit cultural variation to be related to other scales based on popula- 
tion characteristics. To establish the relationship between acculturation 
and urbanization we propose to use a scale of urbanization which has 
already been constructed.® 

Status and assimilation. At first glance the constricted status of the 
Mexican-American group impresses the observer. Within the urban 
status system they occupy an apparently undifferentiated position, socially 
excluded, economically depressed, and politically powerless. Unlike other 
important American ethnic groups a middle class providing service func- 
tions is virtually nonexistent. Those individuals who have advanced 
substantially, either economically or in educational status, have tended 
to lose their identity with the group and have moved away from the 
ethnic enclaves which are entirely lower class. This movement is facili- 
tated by the alternative definitions of “Spanish,” “Colonial,” ‘“Cali- 
fornian,” and the like, which do not carry the stigmatizing connotation 
of Mexican. The availability of alternative definitions provides a ready 
rationalization both for vertically mobile individuals and the host popu- 
lation and undoubtedly acts to reduce stress in transitional adjustment. 
In a higher status context the Spanish name carries even a prestige value 
and this is in contrast to the assimilating Jew, who often is confronted 
with the problem of name changing. Granting the economic and cultural 
prerequisites, color is the only arbitrary qualification to a ready change 
in Mexican self-definition. Vertical mobility and loss of identification as 
Mexicans should theoretically be easier for those who approximate the 
“Castilian type.” It also remains to be discovered to what extent the 
factor of color is selective in affecting the permanence of settlement in 
the United States and the secondary movement of Mexicans in this 
country. 

Some of the conditions present which might lead to development of 
further status differentiation of the Mexican Americans as such are 
ethnic nationalism as expressed in the concept raza, Mexican patriotism, 





6 Eshref Shevky and Marilyn Williams, The Social Areas of Los Angeles, 
1949, especially Ch. IV. 
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culturally modified Catholicism, and a persistent interest in the ancestral 
culture, this last finding reinforcement in the friendly attitudes toward 
Latin America shared with the general population. The convergence of 
these and other factors could conceivably result in the assimilated and 
vertically mobile elements remaining within the ethnic group. 

If then the status distribution of Mexican Americans so identified 
is very narrow, the problem of internally differentiating the relatively 
homogeneous population presents technical difficulties. These might be 
solved by performing a more meticulous assessment of occupational func- 
tion,’ job stability, specific material possessions, and community functions 
than is done in broad schemes of status analysis. The validation of such 
objective criteria may well proceed through the operational verification 
of status judgments and sentiments. 

Modes of isolation and integration. Unlike the classic form of the 
Black Belt and European immigrant settlements, Mexican-American 
urban neighborhoods are not large, continuous concentrations. The 
initially diffused utilization of this segment of the labor force, in South- 
ern California at any rate, gave rise to a number of relatively small 
homogeneous nuclei, marginal to but dependent upon urban centers and 
those subcenters performing industrial functions. Many of the disparate 
settlements were engulfed in the growth of the city, but were hardly 
modified by their change in relative position. Los Angeles, with the 
largest industrial concentration in this region, attracted the largest popu- 
lation of Mexican origin. Peripheral communities of seasonal agricul- 
tural workers are being changed by the processes of urbanization into 
marginal neighborhoods of urban workers. This change and the tendency 
toward a greater urban concentration and localization have manifold 
sociological consequences which are the preconditions for further differ- 
entiation of the population and for their mobilization for political action 
on a scale heretofore impossible. 

Three main patterns of development are possible in the future: (1) 
the cortinued isolation of atomistic enclaves; (2) the emergence of an 
integrated ethnic community; (3) reduction in the isolation of the 
Mexican-American population, their incorporation in the larger society, 
and the progressive liquidation of the ethnic enclaves. 

The effectiveness of any program designed to ameliorate the status 
of the group may be assessed by the way it influences the trend of develop- 
ment in one of the indicated directions. At least the more overt kinds 





7 For an applicable treatment see W. L. Warner et al., Social Class in America, 
Chicago, 1949, pp. 140-41. 
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of institutional manipulation may be readily evaluated in these terms. 
Here we interpolate our opinion that a progressive reduction in the 
isolation of Mexican Americans should be the central objective of social 
action. 

Under present conditions of isolation the service facilities of the group 
are rudimentary. For the most part, they are supplied by self-employed 
persons who operate marginal commercial enterprises functionally iso- 
lated from the mass economy. The chief service area catering to the 
Mexican-American population is located in the deteriorated urban center 
of Los Angeles. All important Mexican-owned enterprises are found here 
and, with all the risks involved, this is the entry point for independent 
commercial activity. The professional and semiprofessional personnel 
are also concentrated here, but the number and diversity of services 
rendered are even less adequate than is the case in Negro and Japanese- 
American neighborhoods. 

Correlative with isolation and weakness are deficiencies of available 
capital and technical and professional skills. These conditions impede 
the integration and effective organization of the group. There is a dearth 
of personnel with sufficient resources or technical skills competent to 
cope with the bureaucracy of business enterprise or government. Strong 
leadership is unavailable either for periods of group crisis or for enduring 
community organization. 

We specify four important criteria for the assessment of future trends 
in this sphere: (1) the accumulation of capital available to the ethnic 
group; (2) the training of a corps of skilled personnel in the professions, 
semiprofessions, and commerce; (3) the operation and control of the 
Spanish language press and other mediums of ethnic communication; (4) 
the emergence of leadership capable of coping with government on its 
several levels, including the achievement of public office. 

The indigenous forms of organization are not now adequate to inte- 
grate a large part of the population or establish relations with the larger 
community. But early in the history of Mexican immigration mutual aid 
societies performed important functions within the group. Taylor refers 
to them as follows: 


Sociedades and the mutualistas are local societies, or lodges of the mutual 
benefit type customarily set up by Mexicans in the United States. They are sup- 
ported by small monthly dues and pay modest sick benefits to members. These 
societies represent the only continuous organized life among the Mexicans in 
which the initiative comes wholly from the Mexicans themselves .... 
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The societies provide a forum for discussion and a means of organizing the 
social life of the community. In this respect their importance transcends the 
benefits which they extend to their members in case of illness. 


Despite the early significance of the mutual aid societies and the per- 
sistence of some of them over a period of years, they do not appear now 
to have any important place. Without exception, large immigrant popula- 
tions in the United States developed this type of organization as an early 
and transitional form. In some cases the functions became incorporated 
in an institutional system within the ethnic group.® Thus far, at least, 
this does not seem to have taken place among the Mexican Americans 
despite the fact that the group has remained isolated and in large part 
culturally distinct. 

Like the mutual aid societies the first trade unions with Mexican 
leadership were a transitional form. Although their original leadership 
participated in the series of agricultural strikes of the 1930’s, no effective 
organization persisted. Incorporation of Mexicans in any numbers into 
the American labor movement awaited the development of stable in- 
dustrial unionism in areas of Mexican employment. No other secular 
organization appears at this time to be capable of affecting so decisively 
the pattern of Mexican isolation. Depending on the composition of the 
“locals,” unionization may have important bearing on the rate of accul- 
turation, the character of interaction between Mexicans and other 
groups, and their participation in civic and political activities. 

The church is the principal agency of cultural conservatism for Mexi- 
cans in the United States and reinforces the separateness of the group. 
This is true, whether one has in mind the parish organization of the 
Catholic Church or the Protestant missions with their functionally sec- 
tarian attributes. Competition between the church and the mission re- 
veals and accentuates cleavages in the Mexican population and is an 
obstacle to consensus. When Mexicans become participants in Protestant 
denominational or nonethnic Catholic organizations the phenomenon is 
an aspect of vertical mobility and does not affect the isolation of the 
group. 


SUMMARY 


We have attempted to specify an analytic empirical approach to the 
study of a most important ethnic group which by virtue of its size, re- 





8 Taylor, op. cit., Vol. 6, No. 2, p. 185 (emphasis supplied). For fuller descrip- 
tions of these societies see Vol. 6, No. 1, pp. 61-64, and No. 5, pp. 358-60; Vol. 7, 
No. 2, pp. 131-42. 

® Cf. Louis Wirth, The Ghetto (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1928). 
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gional concentration, social position, and dynamic character merits de- 
tailed and comprehensive study. Although directed at one population, 
our formulation is intended to yield findings amenable to comparative 
treatment with other status and ethnic groups. 

In the light of the foregoing, we indicate a series of research tasks 
which may comprise a coherent program. 

1. The first set of tasks centers on the problem of differentiating the 
population with regard to its source and migration history. Here we 
consider the geographic origins of the population and prior occupational 
and status characteristics, with special reference to the degree of indus- 
trialization and urbanization in Mexico and acculturation to Hispanic 
norms. Related to all of these are the nature and consequences of in- 
ternal migrations both in Mexico and in the United States. 

2. The second focus of research involves the differentiation of the 
population in respect to its present socioeconomic status, urbanization, 
and acculturation to American norms. We need objective indices of these 
characteristics so contrived that they are appropriate to the range of 
variation found in this population. 

3. The third is a synthetic task: to determine the ways in which the 
established differentials operate to produce varying modes of cultural 
and institutional isolation or functional integration, and we postulate 
three types: (1) the continued isolation of atomistic enclaves; (2) the 
emergence of an integrated ethnic community; and (3) reduction in 
the isolation of the Mexican-American population, their incorporation 
in the larger society, and the progressive liquidation of the ethnic 
enclaves. 
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THE RELIGIOUS CONVERSION 
AS A CHANGE OF SOCIAL ROLES 


HANS L. ZETTERBERG 
University of Minnesota 


Occasionally revivalist groups have been used by social psychologists 
as examples to illustrate different forms of collective behavior. The 
present paper also deals with behavior in a revivalist group but offers 
no analysis at a psychological level. Some correlations with conventional 
sociological variables will be presented which may provide a point of 
departure for a psychological analysis but which seem sufficiently in- 
teresting at a sociological level. 

The data, from a youth organization of a revivalist church in Sweden, 
have been collected by the Rev. Erland Sundstrom and treated and 
analyzed by the present author. A stratified area sample of nine clubs 
affiliated with the Swedish Mission Covenant Youth (SMCY) was 
selected. They had 568 registered members who returned 399 question- 
naires in a form suitable for use (70.3%). 

The respondents are between 18 and 40 years of age. They are most- 
ly from middle-class homes, and rural areas dominate over urban. They 
reflect the fact that there are considerably more women than men in 
SMCY: for every 10 men there are 16 women. The surplus of women 
is essentially a surplus of single women. More than half the number of 
women in our sample are single, while among women in the same age 
group in the whole country only a third are single. In the urban clubs in 
our sample there are 24 single women for every 10 single men, and in 
the rural clubs there are 14 for every 10. 

It is essential to point out the fairly fundamentalist theology and the 
moral strictness of the group. The rules state that only those who openly 
confess that they possess or seek communion with God are admitted as 
members. A number of activities are denounced as “worldly enjoyments” 
and forbidden by role expectation. Thus, negative demands are found 
around card playing, reading secular novels and magazines, drinking 
alcohol, using lipstick, smoking, and going to movies. As an example we 
can take the distribution of answers to the question, “Do you think a 
Christian can take part in dancing?” 
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Since the members are prohibited so many things common in social inter- 
course among nonmembers of their age group, they tend to withdraw 
from their “secular” agemates and to stick to each other. In other words, 
they spend a large amount of time in church activities. The following 
table gives details. 


Evenings per Week Per Cent 
See ct Oren UN  an OED Te mre aay Te 18.0 
STN TIIIIIT i csstisclepndieslasemassnidaiatesicaaihcieldiesieddediglenepbaliabelibapeliadiadiaciteaie 19.8 
SITITIIatiiik Sassi scinsihiaeenesiitatnenslatmeniahalianiaaaalaiaiavnisadeancaiiaenis 35.3 
STII icicsat/ ie sncenleeteithetibieoniecitenasitlingneinalteatitamian cena iibiaidicadlain 19.0 
TET ->" -sgatanialapleneacdinsicnabiiecianissiaigasimianiatadiaaaldenn annem 7.9 


Apparently, the church must control almost all the spare time of a con- 
siderable number of members. 

To summarize, we find that an SMCY member has a social role 
marked by eager church participation and by a personal religious con- 
fession colored by fundamentalist ideas and restraining attitudes about 
conventional social intercourse. Our hypothesis is now that members’ 
religious conversions are predictable details in the learning of this role. 

The learning of this social role starts, in 8 cases out of 10, in the 
parents’ home, since 8 members out of 10 have been brought up in a 
family in which the father and/or mother is a member of the Covenant 
church. A number of church institutions supplement the training. We 
asked whether our respondents had participated in Sunday school, Bible 
classes, and teen-age religious clubs. The result is summarized in the 
following table. 


Institutions Attended Per Cent 
Sunday school, Bible classes, and religious clubs.................------ 81.1 
Sunday school, Bible classes, but not religious clubs...................... 10.6 
Sunday school, religious clubs, but not Bible classes..................... 3.8 
Bible classes and religious clubs, but not Sunday school............... 1.3 
Sunday school, but not Bible classes and religious clubs................ 1.8 
Bible classes, but not Sunday school and religious clubs................ 1.5 


Religious clubs, but not Sunday school and Bible classes............... -- 


The members obviously have a strong background of religious influence 
when they enter the SMCY. No one in the sample has been without 
opportunity to be influenced by at least one of the listed institutions. 

It is against this background that the religious conversions in the group 
occur. More than two thirds of the SMCY members in our sample talk 
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about a religious conversion dated to a certain day and a certain place 
but, as we have seen, they have all been influenced previously by at least 
some religious institution and almost all of them have been brought up 
in religious homes. The sudden character of their religious conversions 
must not prevent us from remembering these earlier influences.! 

Another of the popular conceptions about religious conversions should 
be modified also. The conversion is generally thought of as constituting 
or marking a change in opinions and habits, a change of philosophy of 
life and way of life. There are evidences that such conversions do occur 
that imply changes in attitudes and habits. But there are also religious 
experiences that occur in much the same fashion and which do not imply 
any particular change in habits and belief. The reason simply is that 
the “convert” already has the pious habits and the “right” belief. The 
“conversion”’ serves in these cases as a mark of a more conscious accept- 
ance of these habits and this belief. The fact that conversions which are 
placed at a certain time and at a certain place comprise these two dif- 
ferent phenomena has been stated by Elmer T. Clark after an analysis 
of introspective reports on the religious development of 2,174 men and 
women.? Clark found three types of what he called “religious awaken- 
ing”: 

1. The Definite Crisis Awakening. The definite crisis type of awakening is, 
as its designation implies, the type of awakening in which a real emotional crisis 


is reached and passed and in which a definite change of attitude seems to have 
taken place. (p. 39) 


2. The Emotional Stimulus Awakening. The emotional stimulus type is that 
in which the emotional upheaval is much reduced in intensity, or even entirely 
absent, and in which no special change is effected, but the subject looks back to 
some event which served as a stimulus to awaken the religious consciousness. 
.. . Life and attitude remain unchanged, but the stimulus stands out in memory 
as the dawn of a definite religious acceptance. (pp. 42-43) 


3. The Gradual Awakening. In the gradual category fall all persons whose 
religious life has flowed onward like a stream, enlarging and growing but strik- 
ing no obstructions and forming no cataracts. (p. 45) 


I am not going to discuss Clark’s methods and framework of refer- 
ence except to note that observation showed that the types described by 
Clark existed in SMCY. With his intimate knowledge of language 


1 Cf. William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience, Ed. in The 
Modern Library, New York, 1936, p. 207. 

2 Elmer T. Clark, The Psychology of Religious Awakening (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1929). 
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habits among the members, the Reverend Sundstrom formulated the 
following question to discriminate among them: Which of the following 
examples is most similar to your own experience? 


a. Charles was converted after having spent his life “in sin and the world” 
through a sudden conversion crisis on the 7th of March in 1935 so that his habits 
and interests were changed. 


b. Kate took part in church activities and used to pray to God and was proper- 
ly never “in sin and the world.” In 1938, on the 8th of July, however, she experi- 
enced a conversion that made her certain about her salvation, but her conduct 
and life were not particularly changed. 


c. When John was brought up he came, like Kate, under Christian influence. 
He doesn’t know any particular day for conversion but it has been clear to him 
in a gentle development that he is a Christian. 


It is evident that these three examples denote three different ways in 
which the learning of what we have called the social role of the SMCY 
member seems to have taken place in the eyes of the members. Let us 
try to translate them into more general terms. 

1. The essentials in the first example are the words sin and the world. 
They represent to this group everything opposite to the role expectations 
we previously have analyzed. Those who come from “sin and the world” 
to the SMCY have changed their habits to conform with the social role 
of SMCY. This type of religious conversion may be called a “sudden 
change of role.”’ 

2. In the second example there is no pronounced role change. It deals 
with a case where a person suddenly gets more involved in a group of 
which she is already a member. It may be denoted as “sudden role 
identification.” 

3. The third example implies a learning process without: sudden 
changes in role or role identification. It may be called the “role assimila- 
tion.” A role assimilation process may have its starting point in learning 
in childhood as well as having taken place later on in the form of a slow 
change of role. 

A survey of the answers to this question revealed that 23 persons did 
not answer the question. The distribution of the others is: sudden change 
of role, 16.0; sudden role identification, 55.8; role assimilation, 28.2 
(n—=376). The sudden role identification dominates, while the genuine 
conversion, the sudden change of role, is the exception rather than the 


rule. 
The observer cannot distinguish between the sudden change of role 
and the sudden role identification when he watches a revivalist meeting 
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where both occur. In an SMCY revivalist meeting, after a leader’s 
appeal for conversion, the candidates go to the first row of seats, kneel, 
and remain there for some minutes praying together with their leader, 
sometimes under observable emotional upheaval and crying. A closer 
examination of the external setting of these phenomena, however, reveals 
significant differences in the situations for sudden role changes and 
sudden role identifications. 


Sudden Sudden 
Setting Change of Roie_ _ Role Identification 
n=60 n==210 
Revivalist meetingS..............--.----c--cc-sc-sceeeeee: 81.7 41.9 
OL SORES OT 6.7 26.2 
Other formal meetings.......................----00---+- 3.3 10.9 
Ney ene at Ie Meas Sar 8.3 21.0 
100.0 100.0 


The sudden-change-of-role type of learning probably is dominant in 
the first generation of a revivalist movement. The children of first 
generations are taught the role by their parents, and their way of imitat- 
ing their parents’ experience of conversion takes the shape of the sudden 
role identification. The young generation, in other words, imitates the 
conversion ritual of the old generation, but gives it another content. It 
marks a reinforcement of a previously learned role rather than a change 
of roles. The different content in the same ritual explains why an 
observer cannot see any difference between the types when he watches a 
revivalist meeting. However, as the table above indicates, it is easier to 
elicit the sudden role identification outside the revivalist meeting than 
the sudden change of role. 

The age at the experience of a sudden change of roles and a sudden 
identification is presented in the following table. It refers to persons 
between 25 and 50 years of age in the SMCY. 


Number of Persons Presenting 


Age Sudden Change Sudden Role 

of Roles Identification 
IMIR cisncctinsadntinsccsinionenensitsiiuitiimesstghioesiiauaitaaiaaiaiiaabdaha - 1 
aU ciiasciissinasscirnasseseehcabchaleba initials elbei - 11 
a shinies ubdbaeniiddaelies 2 52 
TT ee eee ee 5 25 
isan ssasnstnenenienistiniiasaallas haan tadaiaasai 6 16 
RCN eee CNR Rare er ne es rare 5 9 
Scio sestinniiitninatintbriniimaibipciipiaihas uae hada 4 3 


Esitech abmGRiaDaNeaaei tenon 22 117 
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We find that the sudden role identification takes place almost exclu- 
sively during puberty. It has the mode of 14-15 years of age and the 
mean at 16.6 for the boys and 15.6 for the girls. The sudden change of 
role seems to occur later than the identification experience; the small 
number of role changers, however, makes a definite conclusion on this 
point impossible. 

We have found three correlations of the ways of learning the social 
role of the SMCY which we want to discuss. Significant relationships 
exist between sudden change of role and domicile, education, and sex. It 
occurs more often among those who live in rural districts than among 
those who live in urban districts (significant at the 5% level) ; second, 
it is more common among those who have limited education than among 
those more highly educated (significant at the 1% level) ; and, third, it 
is more common among men than among women (1% level). 

However, our variables are intercorrelated. The census shows that 
there are more men than women in rural districts, that the education 
generally is lower in rural districts than in urban, and that men in 
general have higher education than women. We, therefore, make a 
partial correlation with the following designations: (1) persons who 
report a sudden change of role, (2) persons who live in rural districts, 
(3) persons who have graduated only from grammar schools, and (4) 
persons of male sex. The relationships mentioned are the following ones 
expressed in tetrachoric coefficients computed with Thurstone’s Dia- 


grams: 
r]2—(0.22 ™12.34—0.03 
130.32 13.24—=0.32 
r14—0.30 14,230.33 


We are now able to explain the relationships found and throw some 
light upon the phenomenon of the sudden religious conversion. 

1. That the sudden change of role is more common in the rural dis- 
tricts than in the urban is explained by the fact that in the rural districts 
there are more persons with limited education than‘in the urban districts 
and by the fact that there are more men than women in these districts. 
If the sex distribution and the education level are held constant, as in 
our partial correlation, there is no relationship between domicile and 
existence of change of role. If we can explain the relationships established 
as to education and sex, we have also explained the relationship con- 


cerning domicile. 
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2. That the sudden change of role is more common among those 
with limited education than among the better educated is probably due 
to factors in the educational system. In the first place, it may be assumed 
that any higher education is a threat to any fundamentalist belief. A 
person with some amount of higher education has, in general, to give 
up more of his philosophy of life if he accepts the SMCY role than his 
less educated brother. Second, at the high school level the school training 
is already accompanied by a variety of extracurricular activities. The one 
who changes to this religious role has to give up a number of enjoyments 
connected with these activities, since SMCY maintains some strict 
standards about what a member must not do in social intercourse. Third, 
the philosophy of democratic education in Sweden implies a strengthening 
of the student’s intellectual and emotional life so that he will not be 
quickly swayed by an opinion or ideology. He is simply taught not to 
make a sudden change of role—political, vocational, religious, etc.—in 
a stage of emotional upheaval. Finally, it may be supposed that there are 
more opportunities in higher education than in elementary education 
for coming in contact with what in SMCY is called “secular” attitudes, 
i.e., attitudes incompatible with the role expectations of the SMCY. 

3. That the sudden change of role is more common among men than 
among women may be due to differences between the male and the fe- 
male role. It may be asserted that the female role is more similar to the 
SMCY role than the male role is. In Sweden, especially in the lower- 
middle class, men often are allowed to smoke, drink alcohol, play cards, 
and sometimes also to indulge in sexual habits which are not condoned 
among women. The restraining attitude demanded of women on these 
matters is very similar to the attitude demanded of SMCY members. 
This affinity between the female role and the social role of the SMCY 
members explains why there are more women than men in SMCY. In 
the second place, it also makes the point of view reasonable that a man’s 
change to the habit system of the SMCY will be more violent than that 
of a woman. As in the case of education, it may be suggested also that 
the male in Swedish society in general has a social role which gives him 
more opportunities to be in touch with secular attitudes. The woman’s 
life is still often limited to a home, but the man’s includes a working 
place where there is greater probability of meeting “secular” attitudes. 

Summary. The religious conversion proper is a sudden acceptance 
of a social role advocated by a religious group. In the group studied it 
occurs mostly in a setting that is manipulated by the group, the revival 
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meeting. The converts are mostly in late puberty or older. Men are 
more apt to convert than women, and the lesser educated are more apt 
to convert than the higher educated. All converts have previously been 
exposed to religious influences, and the conversion is a detail in a larger 
socialization process. 

In a revivalist movement that is old enough to have a second or third 
generation a kind of quasi conversion might occur. It constitutes an 
emotional reinforcement to the indoctrination given by the older genera- 
tion. In the group studied this sudden increase in identification with the 
group occurs almost exclusively during puberty, with a peak at mid- 
puberty. It is not so dependent on a setting in the form of a revival 
but often follows the same ritual as the conversion proper. 




















BACKGROUNDS OF THE “IDEAL-TYPE” 


RICHARD O. NAHRENDORF 
Los Angeles State College 
of Applied Arts and Sciences 


Man’s desire to find or to construct types is nothing new. All through 
history this longing has been expressed in sculpture, painting, print, and 
music. Underlying this urge is perhaps the hope for unity of comprehen- 
sion leading to unity in diversity. As is well known, Apollo was con- 
sidered the most beautiful among beautiful youth, a type of perfection. 
Michelangelo’s David has been described as the pure type of adolescence, 
a perfect example of the transitional stage of puberty crystallized in 
marble; and Plato’s Tiamaios, the knowing and self-sufficient, was the 
eternally young and ever-living type of God. 

It would lead too far afield to discuss here* the apparent similarity 
of the “ideal” type and the “real” type in Plato’s thought. There are 
those who maintain that Plato’s ideal type and real type coincide, and 
there are those who claim that Plato meant “that the ideal form could 
only be approximated and never realized, although the urge toward 
perfect forms is inherent in all things.”! Attempts to ‘“‘construct” or to 
“raise” perfect or pure types can be seen in the many discussions and 
proposals of the eugenists, including the poet-philosopher Nietzsche’s 
Ubermensch and the latest concentrations of ““endomorphic mesomorphs”’ 
of Dr. Sheldon’s varieties.” 

One may include in the ideal-type group, or as some prefer to call it, 
the “‘ideal-construct,”* the Golden Rule, or Luther’s family portrait of 
the ideal-typical family. It is known that Friedrich Schiller’s Wallen- 
stein was for decades the ideal for the realist; Goethe’s Faust was, and 
perhaps still is, the type which most purely expressed the character of a 
particular society and culture. The late Ruth Benedict believed that 
“The civilization of the classical world was built upon the Apollonian 
view of life, and the modern world has been working out in all its 


*This paper is not intended as a critical discussion of the sources which 
employed the ideal-type methodology in their research. 

1 Huntington Cairns, Legal Philosophy from Plato to Hegel (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1949), p. 459. 

2 William H. Sheldon, Varieties of Delinquent Youth (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1949). 

3’ John C. McKinney, “Constructive Typology in Scientific Sociological Analy- 
sis,” Soctal Forces, March 1950. 
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institutions the implications of the Faustian view.”* Also mentioned 
should be the various ethnic types, including the stereotypes as relevant 
to the discussion.® 

Many styles of music and poetry have been considered to be typical 
of historical periods and peoples: hexameter, Sapphic verse, iambic verse, 
or the stanza, and trochee.® The comparison of cultural epochs with the 
biological cycles of man, or Spengler’s seasonal approach to man’s history, 
belongs in the field of typology. Werner Sombart’s economic age,’ 
Eduard Spranger’s classifications of the theoretical man, the social man, 
the religious man, and the power or Machtmensch,5 Kurt Breysig’s theory 
of cultural phases,® including Alfred Vierkant’s basic theory, are attempts 
to construct types. Karl Jasper’s Psychologie der Weltanschauungen 
was a philosophical-psychological discussion of possible character types. 
In the field of psychiatry one might mention Ernst Kretschmer’s bodily 
and mental types, Sigmund Freud’s “characters,” Alfred Adler’s and, 
although not the same, Carl Jung’s psychological types.!° 

Since most attempts of classifications are, in the final analysis, begin- 
nings of a typology—realizing, of course, that the criteria are whether 
such classifications are to be used operationally or for the purpose of 
establishing types—one may here refer also to the classificatory aspects 
of the Rorschach test. In his discussion of Rorschach’s Erlebnistypus, 
Dr. Beck writes: “Reading Rorschach’s pages leaves no doubt that the 
concept means something real to him.’!! But Beck concluded that the 
concept still remains a vague one. In criminology the type approach has 
been more or less in vogue ever since Lombroso, and thus we still find 
authors speaking of Jack (Leg) Diamond as the “true type.”’!? 





4 Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (New York: Penguin Books, 1946), p. 49. 

5 Emory S. Bogardus, “Stereotypes versus Sociotypes,” Sociology and Social 
Research, 34:286-91, March-April 1950. 

6 See also Joseph B. Gittler, “A Theory of Social Typing,” Sociology and 
Social Research, 34:32-33, September-October 1949; Georg Mehlis, Lehrbuch der 
Geschichtsphilosophie (Berlin: Julius Springer, 1915). 

7 Werner Sombart, Die Drei Nationaloekonomien (Leipzig: Duncker und 
Humblot, 1929). 

8 Eduard Spranger, Lebensformen (Halle: Max Neimeyer, 1930). 

® Kurt Breysig, Stufenaufbau und Gesetze der Weltgeschichte (Stuttgart: J. G. 
Cotta’sche Buchhandlung, 1927). 

10 For a recent critical study consult William Stephenson, “A Statistical 
Approach to Typology: The Study of Trait Universes,” Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, January 1950. 

11 Samuel J. Beck, Rorschach’s Test II. A Variety of Personality Pictures (New 
York: Grune and Stratton, 1947), p. 61. See also T. W. Adorno and others, The 
Authoritarian Personality (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1950). 

12 Walter C. Reckless, The Crime Problem (New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1950), p. 159. 
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Toward the end of the nineteenth century in Germany, a group of 
social scientists emphasized the assumed differences between the natural 
and the social sciences. Their work was apparently motivated by the belief 
that the total man was more than mere nature and that, therefore, the 
methods used in natural science research could never adequately be 
employed in understanding human action and thought. Undoubtedly these 
men knew also that if they wanted to prove their assertion that historical 
human events are independent of those of nature, they had to find certain 
definite generalities in historical life which were similar to the laws of 
natural science.13 Wilhelm Dilthey’s “types” and Heinrich Rickert’s 
“cultural values” (Kulturwerte) were two of the earlier attempts to 
establish general concepts for the sociocultural sciences in Germany. 
Although opposed to each other in their systems and methodology, both 
men had in common the goal of establishing an independent social 
science. 

Referring to this period, Lewis White Beck writes: 


When splitting off from philosophy in order to become scientific, the social studies 
took a bad moment to imitate the natural sciences. They did so just before the 
natural sciences began to undergo major changes. The result is that many social 
scientists pride themselves on being natural scientists or regret that they cannot 
be, whereas the sciences they emulate or would like to emulate became obsolescent 
fifty years ago.14 


Wilhelm Dilthey’s studies were intended to show that cultural con- 
figurations consisted of general processes of historical life. He proceeded 
from the assumption that certain sociocultural values were unique in 
particular periods of historical life and that each cultural process had its 
more or less definite beginning and conclusion. In the Western world, 
for instance, religion found its most complete form of expression in 
Christianity. Thus through a combination of historical events and a 
one-sided emphasis on and intensification of the teachings of Christ, 
Christianity emerged as a crystallization of a historical period. Dilthey 
called these cultural configurations “types.” His studies of Schleier- 
macher and Frederick the Great and his extensive discussion of 
W eltanschauungen belong in the “typical” category.* 





13 For a_ brief discussion see Carl Brinkmann, “Geisteswissenschaften,” 
Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, Vol. 6, EXP-GOS. 

14 Lewis White Beck, “The ‘Natural Science Ideal’ in the Social Sciences,” 
Scientific Monthly, June 1949, p. 286. 

15 Arthur Stein, Der Begriff des Geistes bei Dilthey (Bern: Akademische 
Buchhandlung Max Drechsel, 1913), p. 99. 

*Editor’s Note: This article will be followed by a related one on “Max Weber’s 
‘Ideal-Type,’” by Dr. Nahrendorf, in the next issue of this Journal. 








CONTRIBUTIONS OF RESEARCH TO 
SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY* 
OPINIONS OF SOCIOLOGISTS 


BRUCE M. PRINGLE 
Graduate Student, University of Southern California 


There has been considerable interest recently in the nature of the con- 
tributions that research makes to sociological theory. The purpose of the 
present paper is to present some data relevant to this problem which were 
contained in replies to letters sent early in 1951 to forty of the leading 
sociologists in the United States. The letters asked: (1) In the last ten 
years what examples of research do you consider to have made the 
greatest contribution in suggesting new sociological theory or in modify- 
ing old theory? (2) What specific new sociological principles, if any, 
have evolved from this research? 

In all, thirty-three replies were received.' In answer to the first ques- 
tion twenty-six of the sociologists mentioned one or more specific studies 
as having contributed to theory. With regard to the second question, 
only six of the respondents attempted to state new principles. Several per- 
sons indicated that they did not have the time to formulate a specific 
answer to this question, while others felt that there had not been enough 
time for principles to emerge from the research of the last ten years. 

The following list indicates the nature of the answers that were re- 
ceived and the extent of agreement among them. Each item of research 
cited by more than one of the respondents is listed, classified as to sub- 
ject matter, and arranged according to frequency of mention. Since in 
most cases the letters gave only the name of the investigator, it has been 
necessary to supply the full citations for the studies. Such principles as 
were mentioned are included under the appropriate headings. 





*This paper was one of two papers by graduate students which received the 
Bogardus Social Research Award in 1951 from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter of Alpha Kappa Delta, sociology honor society. 

1 The respondents were Robert C. Angell, Robert F. Bales, Harry Elmer 
Barnes, Jessie Bernard, Emory S. Bogardus, Ernest W. Burgess, F. Stuart Chapin, 
Leonard Cottrell, Stuart C. Dodd, Llewellyn Gross (for Nathaniel Cantor), 
Hornell Hart, Reuben Hill, A. B. Hollingshead, Everett Hughes, Richard La- 
Piere, Paul Lazarsfeld, George Lundberg, Ernest R. Mowrer, Gwynne Nettler, 
Meyer F. Nimkoff, Howard W. Odum, Talcott Parsons, Stuart A. Queen, Arnold 
M. Rose, Calvin F. Schmid, T. Lynn Smith, Pitirim Sorokin, Irene B. Taeuber, 
Carl C. Taylor, Dorothy S. Thomas, George Vold, Louis Wirth, Leslie Zeleny. 
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I. METHODOLOGICAL STUDIES 


A. Wartime applications of social psychology 

1. Stouffer, Samuel A., ed., Studies in Social Psychology in World War 
II. Prepared and edited under the auspices of a special committee of 
the Social Science Research Council. (Four volumes) Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1949, 1950. 

Thirteen of the twenty-eight sociologists who answered the first 
question mentioned these volumes. A recurring opinion, however, was 
that their contribution was more to research methodology than to socio- 
logical theory in the usual sense. Because some comments were made on 
the individual volumes of the work, these will be listed separately under 
the appropriate headings below. 

B. Test construction 
2. Stouffer, op. cit. (Item 1 above), Vol. IV, Measurement and Pre- 

diction, by Samuel A. Stouffer, Louis Guttman, Edward A. Such- 
man, Shirley A. Star, and John A. Calusen, 1950. 

3. Guttman, Louis, and Edward A. Suchman, “Intensity and a Zero 
Point for Attitude Analysis,” 4 merican Sociological Review, 12 :57- 
67, 1947. 

The comment was made that Volume IV of the American Soldier 
series ‘‘presents well-structured mathematical models for attitude 
measurement; for example, Guttman’s scalogram method and Lazars- 
feld’s latent class structure.” 

C. Experimental design 
4. Chapin, F. Stuart, Experimental Designs in Sociological Research. 

New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947. 

This work also makes its contribution to methodology rather than to 

sociological theory. 


II. SMALL GROUP RESEARCH (GROUP DYNAMICS) 


Jt 


. Lippitt, Ronald, “Studies on Experimentally Created Autocratic 
and Democratic Groups,” University of Iowa Studies: Studies in 


Child Welfare, 16:3 :45-198, 1940. 


6. Lewin, Kurt, Ronald Lippitt, and Ralph K. White, “Patterns of 


Aggressive Behavior in Experimentally Created ‘Social Climates,’ ” 
Journal of Social Psychology, 10:271-99, 1939. 
7 Bales, Robert F., Interaction Process Analysis. Cambridge, Mass- 
achusetts: Addison-Wesley Press, 1950. 
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A worker in this field commented, “I am not sure that [small group 
research] has made the greatest contribution in the last ten years . . . but 
I am personally persuaded that it has very great promise—a promise 
which perhaps will not be generally recognized for another ten or 
twenty years.” 

One respondent formulated the following principles as having emerged 
from the small group research: “One’s status and roles in small groups 
are definitely related to his behavior in larger groups; acceptable group 
leadership under certain conditions is ‘democratic,’ under others ‘authori- 
tarian’; decisions reached through general participation by group mem- 
bers are most likely to be adhered to later.” 


III. STUDIES OF ATTITUDES 

8. Stouffer, op. cit. (Item 1 above), Vol. I, The American Soldier: 
Adjustment During Army Life, by Samuel A. Stouffer, Edward A. 
Suchman, Leland C. DeVinney, Shirley A. Star, and Robin M. 
Williams, Jr., 1949. 

9, ——__—__, ibid., Vol. Il, The American Soldier: Combat and Its 
Aftermath, by Samuel A. Stouffer, Arthur A. Lumsdaine, Robin 
M. Williams, Jr., M. Brewster Smith, Irving L. Janis, Shirley A. 
Star, and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., 1949. 

10. Merton, Robert K., and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, eds., Continuities in 
Social Research: Studies in the Scope and Method of the “‘Ameri- 
can Soldier.” Glencoe: The Free Press, 1950. 

One sociologist pointed out a specific addition to theory made by the 
American Soldier volumes. This is the principle of relative deprivation 
which is developed in Volume I. No explicit statement of the principle 
is made in general terms, but the basic idea is that satisfaction with a 
given situation depends upon level of expectation. This comment was 
made: “I think this is a genuinely new theoretical contribution, which 
grew out of technical research work. There are two specific findings with 
reference to which it figured prominently: namely, the finding that 
northern Negro soldiers preferred to be stationed in southern camps 
rather than northern camps and the finding that the personnel of the 
Air Force were more dissatisfied with their jobs than personnel in other 
branches despite the fact that promotion rates were substantially more 
rapid in the Air Force.” 


IV. SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 
A. Yankee City series 
11. Warner, W. Lloyd, and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern 
Community. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 
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12. Warner, W. Lloyd, Marchia Meeker, and Kenneth Eells, Social 
Class in America. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1949. 
This comment was made: “The Yankee City series has been heavily 
panned but a recent memorandum for the Social Science Research 
Council prepared by Carson McGuire [see American Sociological Re- 
view, 15:195-204] provides ample proof of the influence of this series 
on theory in the area of social structure.” 
B. Elmtown 
13. Hollingshead, A. B., Elmtown’s Youth: The Impact of Social 
Classes on Adolescents. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1949. 


V. RACE RELATIONS 


14. Myrdal, Gunnar, with the assistance of Richard Sterner and Arnold 
Rose, 4n American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and Modern 
Democracy. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1944. 

One respondent said that in this book Myrdal not only stimulated 
interest in caste and race relations but “established the principle of in- 
ternal conflict in group ideology and the role of values in social science 
research.”” Another commented that Myrdal “makes it clear that the 
most convincing theory of what goes on in this country with reference 
to the Negro is to suppose that we have different layers of conscience 
and that these correspond to the social groupings to which we belong. 

. We can hold mutually incompatible standards of right so long as 
the two situations of identification do not coincide. And they rarely do.” 


VI. SOCIOMETRY 


15. Jennings, Helen Hall, Leadership and Isolation: A Study of Per- 
sonality in Interpersonal Relations, 2nd ed. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Company, 1950. 


The theoretical importance of sociometric research was stressed. 


VII. THE FAMILY 


This section may be introduced by a pessimistic statement from one 
of the letters: ‘Family theory has been in eclipse during the last 10 
years, although research has flourished. In general, family theory is 
simply a descriptive summary of research findings at the present time.” 
16. Burgess, Ernest, and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Predicting Success 

or Failure in Marriage. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. 

It was stated that the studies of predicting success or failure in mar- 

riage have made “a first rate contribution and given us all sorts of new 
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insights.” ‘These investigations, together with prediction research in 
regard to parole and personal and vocational adjustments, were also 
commended in the following comment: ‘“These studies seem to me to be 
very significant in pointing to factors associated with various forms of 
behavior which might, if further pursued, lead to the formulation of 
various plausible propositions which might constitute part of the frame- 
work of a systematic body of knowledge concerning group life.”’ 


VIII. CULTURAL CHANGE 


17. Hart, Hornell, “Depression, War, and Logistic Trends,” 4 meri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 52:112-22, September 1946. 

18. —————,, “Technological Acceleration and the Atomic Bomb,” 
American Sociological Review, 11:277-93, August 1948. 


IX. DEMOGRAPHY 


A. Principle of least effort 

19. Zipf, George K., Human Behavior and the Principle of Least 
Effort: An Introduction to Ecology. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Addison-Wesley Press, 1949. 

One comment said, “The principle of least effort, as expounded in the 
last part of Zipf’s work, is the new sociological principle that has evolved 
from his research.” 

pedd B. Demographic gravitation (interactance ) 
(uulblvg 20. Zipf, op. cit. (Item 19). 
watt ¢21. Stewart, John Q., “Demographic Gravitation: Evidence and Ap- 
plications,” Sociometry, 11:31-58, 1948. 

This comment was made: “The theory brings the principle of inter- 
actance between groups under the same formula as physical gravity and 
the mathematical law of joint probability so as to contribute toward the 
unity of science in these fields.”’ 

C. Intervening opportunities 
22. Stouffer, ‘““Intervening Opportunities: A Theory Relating Mobility 

and Distance,” 4 merican Sociological Review, 5:845-67, December 
1940. 


X. MASS COMMUNICATIONS 


One comment on this field of research was negative: “Perhaps one of 
the most prolific fields of publication in our discipline has been in public 


opinion and mass communication. In this field, too, we are inundated 
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by particular facts without any fruitful hypotheses to guide us in their 
interpretation.” 

On the positive side, one of the respondents was able to extract a 
sociological principle from this type of research: “It is possible to specify 
the circumstances under which given ‘mass media’ receive attention, 
leave a definite impression, are reflected in expressions of opinion and in 
other behavior.” Lazarsfeld, Stouffer, and Hart were mentioned as 
having contributed evidence for this principle. 


XI. INTERGROUP RELATIONS 


No particular studies were cited for this field, but one respondent 
had this to say: “In inter-group relations, much to my own regret, re- 
search by psychologists has transformed group phenomena into individual 
phenomena, so that prejudice, stereotypes, etc., have taken the place of 
more sociological theories.” A more optimistic view was also expressed : 
“... in the field of intergroup relations . . . we have changed not only 
some of our basic assumptions about the roots of attitudes but have 
shifted our emphasis from problems of prejudice to those of discrimina- 
tion and overt conflict.”” A third person derived this principle from the 
work of Williams and Wirth: “Intergroup tension may not be reduced 
without affecting intragroup cohesion.” 


XII. ECOLOGY 


One respondent wrote, “The concentric circle theory of urban growth 
seems to have stimulated research by others who have come up with 
different theories of urban growth (sector and multi-nuclear).” Another 
had this to say: “In the last ten years or so I believe much has been 
done that adds to our stock of fairly reliable or at least plausible knowl- 
edge about the urban community, for instance, showing the relationship 
between impersonal human contacts among great numbers of people and 
the various forms of social disorganization ranging from problems of 
personality to problems of political, industrial, and racial relations.” 

Conclusions. It will be noted that the sociologists cited studies in 
the field of methodology more often than investigations in any area of 
sociology proper. Methodological studies do not contribute directly to 
theory, but they do make possible more exactness and meaningfulness in 
future research, which may then be of theoretical importance. As one 
letter pointed out, there is still a tendency “for each group to claim for 
its methods and techniques something exclusively scientific and to sub- 
stitute claims for actualities.”’ 
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The sociological fields in which theory was most often said to have 
been advanced by research were small groups and sociometry, attitudes, 
social stratification, race relations, and demography. There was less 
agreement as to whether advances in other fields have been made in the 
last ten years. 

There was also evidence in the various letters of a feeling that theory 
is vitally important to sociology and that it should be developed along 
with, if not prior to, research. One reply stated that “theoretical orienta- 
tions will often play a determining role in the setting up of research 
problems.”” Another respondent wrote, “In method, the function of 
theory has been more highly appreciated in the last ten years than for- 
merly; the importance of proper hypotheses is gaining in recognition.” 

Another point frequently made was that “new advances are apt to 
come from a group of studies and new theory emerges slowly,” or “rarely 
does a new principle spring full-blown from the head of a Minerva-like 
sociologist.”’ Several respondents stated that ten years is too short a time 
for the impact of particular research studies to be felt upon theory. 

Of the new principles that were cited, only two were agreed upon by 
more than one sociologist. These were the principle of least effort and 
the logistic principle of cultural growth. It it perhaps significant that 
both of these are concerned with impersonal mass behavior. 

It is now possible to summarize the conclusions of the investigation, 
based on statements from twenty-eight sociologists who cited research 
studies made in the last ten years which they felt had contributed to 
sociological theory. 

1. The research which the greatest number of sociologists regarded 
as important was in the field of methodology. 

2. Two new principles of a demographic nature have emerged from 
research, but there was no agreement on other principles. 

3. There was an indication that important contributions to theory 
tend not to be made immediately by single studies, but rather that they 
evolve over a period of years from the results of a number of different 
studies. 

4. There was an indication that research cannot obtain meaningful 
results unless it proceeds on the basis of theory. 
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THE CONCEPT OF 
INSTITUTIONALIZATION 


SAMUEL H. LEGER 
George Pepperdine College 


For a decade American sociologists have been strangely ambivalent 
in their treatment of social institutions. Under some circumstances 
institutions have been greatly emphasized; in other contexts they are 
ignored or treated as beneath the notice of genuinely scientific students 
of society. 

Practically all the widely used introductory textbooks devote several 
chapters to social institutions. As new textbooks and new editions have 
appeared, this emphasis is maintained. Monographs on social institutions 
by Hertzler, Chapin, Ballard, Panunzio, and Barnes do not lack readers. 
The late Charles A. Ellwood wrote in 1943: “A sociology which is not 
a criticism of institutions has hardly any social value.”! In 1945 Talcott 
Parsons suggested that sociology can best be treated as the science of 
institutions or, more specifically, as the science of institutional struc- 
tures.2 In the light of these facts, social institutions seem to be an accepted 
and important part of sociology. 

Nevertheless, one can look in vain for social institutions or any reason- 
able facsimile thereof among the twenty-two major fields within which 
the research projects of the members of the American Sociological 
Society were classified in 1949.3 If any research is being done in this 
field, there is little evidence of it in the professional journals. Apparent- 
ly, no new book and few research articles have been written by sociolo- 
gists since 1942. 

One need only survey the literature to be convinced that a reason for 
lack of professional interest and productive research in the field of social 
institutions is the lack of precision in the fundamental concepts involved. 
Concepts are important tools of thought. Empirical research requires 
clearly defined, operationally useful concepts which can be correlated 
consistently with factual data. Such conceptual tools have been con- 
spicuously lacking in the literature of social institutions. 


1 Quoted in H. E. Barnes, An Introduction to the History of Sociology (Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1948), p. 866. 

2 Georges Gurvitch and Wilbert E. Moore, eds., Twentieth Century Sociology 
(New York: The Philosophical Library, 1945), p. 66. 
3 The American Sociological Review, 14:507-31, August 1949. 
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The present paper is a by-product of a long-term project aiming to 
describe as objectively as possible some of the major institutional systems 
of the world. The writer formerly taught sociology in China and has 
firsthand knowledge of modern China as well as of the Western world. 
In his attempts to describe these and other institutional systems he dis- 
covered that the conventional set of concepts is quite inadequate for 
that purpose. It then became necessary to re-examine these conceptual 
tools with a view to improving them. This paper is a preliminary report 
of some of the results of this attempt, dealing only with the key concept 
and some of its implications. 

The key concept for the study of social institutions is held to be the 
process of institutionalization. To institutionalize is to establish, standard- 
ize, and give social sanction to some particular pattern of social values, 
relationships, and behavior. Institutionalization is the process by which 
certain parts of the culture pattern are established, standardized, and 
given social sanctions which make them mandatory for those persons and 
groups concerned. 

Sociologists disagree on whether an institution is a part of society 
(a system of human interaction) or a part of culture (a shared pattern 
of living). Definitions taken at random from fifteen recent sociology 
textbooks seemed to divide seven to eight on this issue, though some of 
them were ambiguous and others not completely consistent. Granted 
that society and culture are intimately related, it still seems doubtful 
whether any concept so uncertain of its frame of reference can be used 
successfully as a basis for scientific research. Our definition tentatively 
locates social institutions as the institutionalized part of the culture 
pattern, and we propose to treat them consistently as a special kind of 
culture complex. This does not mean that it might not be equally logical 
to deal with them as part of society, but merely that we think it neces- 
sary to choose and we have made our choice. 

To speak of institutions as social is appropriate, because the term 
institution is used only for those parts of the culture pattern which deal 
with interhuman behavior. Technologies, for example, concern man in 
relation to tools rather than in relation to other men. Hence technologies 
are not institutions, no matter how thoroughly standardized they may 
become. 

We hold that institutions are special parts of culture and not merely 
another name for culture as a whole. This distinction is crucial if the 
concept of an institution is to be useful for empirical study. Panunzio’s 
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) statement that “culture is simply the sum of the institutions’’* blunts 
this distinction to the vanishing point. Only such parts of the culture 
pattern as are used to define standardized and sanctioned social relation- 


ships should be called institutions. 
It is recognized, of course, that all culture patterns are more or less 


standardized versions of socially acquired and socially transmitted modes 
| of thought and behavior. In our terminology, two conditions serve to 
distinguish between noninstitutional culture patterns and social institu- 


tions: (1) the term institution is applied only to such culture patterns 
as define interhuman behavior and (2) it is applied to these only when 
they have been standardized and sanctioned by society. In other words, 
social institutions constitute the only socially approved method or methods 
of solving some potentially dangerous problem of social relationship 
| within a given cultural system. Hence language, which is a highly 
| standardized culture complex in the field of interhuman behavior, would 
| still not be considered an institution. 

The process of institutionalization as herein tentatively formulated 
should now be clear. (1) In the field of interhuman relationships a 
) potentially dangerous conflict situation arises. (2) To maintain accepted 
group values certain standardized modes of behavior are instituted and 
sanctioned as the only permissible ways to act in this particular situation. 
| (3) Social organization to teach and enforce these modes of behavior is 
| established, the behavior norms themselves gain prestige and emotional 
reinforcement, an elaborate system of rationalized ideas lends intellectual 
support to the whole system. These three parts of the institution can be 
: called, respectively, the social structure, the mores, and the ideology of 
| the institution. 

The degree of institutionalization differs with the different aspects of 
culture, with different societies, and at different times in the same society. 
Standardization may be complete (100% of cases) and sanctions may be 
severe and inescapable. In such cases the term highly institutionalized 
is appropriate. Where standardization is less complete and sanctions are 
less rigorous, we might speak of partial institutionalization. Perhaps 
: mathematical scales could be developed to aid in describing the scope and 
intensity of institutionalization. 

If institutionalization can be clearly defined and developed into an 
operational concept readily correlated with empirical data, we shall 
have taken a long step toward a scientifically useful idea of an institu- 


* Constantine Panunzio, Major Soctal Institutions (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1939), p. 26. 
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tion. Defined as an institutionalized part of the culture pattern, an 
institution can be identified and described. 

In popular usage the term institution has three distinct meanings: 
(1) as an institutionally patterned social group (Podunk College), (2) 
as an institutionalized part of the culture pattern of a particular society 
(the American private college), (3) as an abstract term for a general- 
ized category of culture found in many or most societies (education in 
general ). Sociologists and anthropologists generally reject the first mean- 
ing, but use the second and third, often without clear discrimination 
between them.°® 

We propose to use institution for the second meaning only and sug- 
gest institutional category (or institutional field) as an appropriate 
designation for the third meaning. 

Confining the use of institution to the second meaning has at least 
three advantages. It relates the noun institution naturally and logically 
with the verb to institutionalize. It corresponds to the most important 
popular use of the term, where institutions are almost always thought of 
in ethnocentric terms. Last and most important of all, the concept thus 
defined has promise of becoming an effective tool for describing institu- 
tional structure on the basis of empirical data. 

We do not claim that this second meaning of an institution is as 
concrete as the first popular meaning, which involves specific individual 
persons in a definite geographical location. This second usage deals with 
a culture pattern, and some would claim that culture patterns are merely 
reified abstractions from the habits of individual persons. Nevertheless, 
cultural anthropologists have succeeded fairly well in the empirical 
description of culture patterns, and if culture patterns in general are 
proper subjects of scientific study, then institutions in this sense can 
also be studied successfully. 

Institutional categories, on the other hand, are high-level abstractions 
which correspond to no specific objective reality. Hence any attempt 
to use such concepts operationally can result only in substituting ethno- 
centrically one’s own institutional patterns and treating them as if they 
were universal. 

Much of the confusion which has brought the study of social institu- 
tions into disrepute among sociologists has come from the attempt to deal 
with institutional categories as if they were social structures. Certain 
parts of European-American culture are _ institutionalized—family, 





5 George C. Homans in The Human Group (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Company, Inc., 1950), p. 269, explains that he does not use the word institution 
because it has this double meaning. 
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church, economic system, political system, etc. The general category 
to which these institutions belong—family, religion, economics, politics, 
etc.—is then called an “institution” without recognizing that there has 
been a shift in the meaning of the term. Ethnocentric textbooks then 
assume more or less equivalence between “economic science” and the 
European-American economic system, or between “religion” and either 
Protestant Christianity or Catholicism. The high-level abstraction can- 
not be described, so the home-grown parallel institution is ethnocentrical- 
ly substituted for it. 

Because institutional categories have been mistaken for institutions, 
a persistent fallacy has been to define institutions as “the universal ele- 
ments in culture.”” Obviously, the term universal does not belong in a 
definition. If one does not know what a thing is, it does not help to say 
that it is or is not universal. If one does know what it is, then he can 
investigate and find out whether or not it is universal. 

Actually, it is highly doubtful whether the conventional list of five 
“institutions” (institutional categories) is in any sense universal. As 
general categories, one can no doubt find some activity and some culture 
traits in every society which can be so classified. When you ask whether 
such culture traits or complexes are institutionalized, however, the 
answer may very well be in the negative. 

An example may be offered from the field of traditional Chinese cul- 
ture, where both the family and governmental systems were highly 
institutionalized. The same thing seems to have been true of the village 
community, which, interestingly enough, is never listed as an institu- 
tion in the Western world. In the fields of religion, economics, and 
education, however, preliminary studies suggest that a comparatively 
small part of the activities and culture patterns of traditional China 
were highly institutionalized. Whether future research confirms or 
negates these preliminary judgments, it seems clear that we should no 
longer assume the same list of institutions in all cultures, but should 
rather investigate and find out whether or not they are present. 

Much of the literature still states or assumes that institutionalization 
takes place in response to basic needs. It is assumed that these needs are 
universal; hence the assumption that a uniform set of institutions to 
meet these needs will be found in all societies. This formula arose in 
the days of the “instinct psychology” and is now outmoded. The list of 
basic drives accepted by modern psychology is far too limited to account 
for the institutionalization which actually takes place. It seems better 
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with Angell® to relate institutions to culturally determined values rather 
than to biological needs. The value concept is, of course, broad enough 
to include such biological or psychological needs as may be demonstrated, 
but it also leaves room for the facts of cultural relativism. We can per- 
haps say that institutionalization is likely to occur whenever a group, 
confronted by a potentially dangerous social situation, rallies to support 
and defend some important common value. Such values are enshrined in 
assumptions and concepts, either conscious or unconscious, in established 
patterns of personal relationship, in required patterns of human behavior 
to which all concerned must conform. In general, the rule seems to be 
that those parts of culture are institutionalized which are both considered 
very important in preserving group values and require group sanctions 
to prevent conflict and enforce conformity. 

Institutionalized parts of the culture pattern vary greatly in size and 
complexity. Following the analogy of the terms culture trait, culture 
complex, and culture pattern, we suggest that institution, institutional 
complex, and institutional system be used for units ranging from the 
relatively small and simple to the largest and most complex. An institu- 
tion is a standardized and socially sanctioned culture complex which is 
concerned with interpersonal relationships and which functions as a unit. 
An institutional complex consists of a group of related institutions. An 
institutional system consists of all the institutions and institutional com- 
plexes found in the entire culture pattern of a given society. 

In conclusion, the writer would emphasize the limited aim of this 
paper. It does not claim to represent empirical research, but only a 
legitimate and necessary preparation for such research. The conceptual 
tools heretofore used in the study of social institutions are so inadequate 
that this intrinsically important field has been neglected. The concepts 
now offered must be tested in empirical research and judged by their 
contribution to the more adequate description, comparison, and classi- 
fication of social institutions on a multicultural basis. Preliminary studies 
seem to indicate they may be useful for this purpose. 





6 R. C. Angell, The Integration of American Society (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1941), p. 25. 


























SOCIAL CHANGE IN ALASKA 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
University of Southern California 


The observations in this paper are based on two visits to Alaska, wide- 
ly spaced in time, one in 1922 and the other in 1951. On the latter visit 
opportunity was afforded the writer to have interviews with such persons 
as Governor Gruening, Curator Keithohn of the Alaskan Museum, and 
President Emeritus and Founder Bunnell of the University of Alaska. 
Also important were informal interviews with storekeepers, airplane 
pilots, soldiers, old-timers, and newcomers along the way from Ketchi- 
kan to Fort Yukon inside the Arctic Circle. The aim here is to present a 
statement of some of the social changes that have occurred in Alaska 
during the last thirty years and of some of the factors preceding these 
changes. 

Sourdoughs. The name was originally applied to individual pros- 
pectors from continental United States who, lacking yeast, used sour- 
dough for fermentation purposes in making bread, biscuit, and flapjacks.! 
The term has many definitions, a current one being any person who has 
killed a grizzly and seen the ice come and go in the Yukon. Another usage 
refers to a hardened old-timer, ‘“‘a hard-bitten old character,’ who shuns 
“civilization,” has never married, lives alone, and makes his living chiefly 
by trapping fur-bearing animals.2 Many of the sourdoughs today, how- 
ever, have radios and come occasionally to Fairbanks, using the airplane 
as a means of travel. 

Although few in number today, the sourdough will have a place in 
Alaskan history, for he has attracted widespread attention from many 
writers. Robert W. Service’s book of poems Songs of a Sourdough* is 
reported to have sold 1,500,000 copies, and it is still selling well.4 Such 
books give permanency to many aspects of the life of sourdoughs. If the 
motto of the sourdoughs was “Get rich and get out,” the current motto 
would be “Live and let live.”” Today the sourdough has given way to 
perhaps 100,000 other Caucasians, many of whom have come from the 
States to build careers for themselves and for Alaska in one type of 


1 B. W. Denison, Alaska Today (Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton Press, 1950). 

2 Larry Keighley, Saturday Evening Post, January 25, 1947, p. 32. 

%’ E. B. Benn, Spell of the Yukon (New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 
1936). 
4 Everybody’s, April 21, 1951. 
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industry or another. If they are in mining, farming, or the canning of 
salmon, they use power machinery; if in the fur industry or the curio 
business, they maintain modern stores. They and their Alaskan-born 
children are developing a new Alaska, enterprising and up to date. They 
are lifting Alaska out of pioneering into technological advancement. 

Eskimo. The Eskimo, a later comer to the Alaskan region than the 
Indian, lives on the fringe of Alaskan life. Being long-headed like the 
Nordics and lacking the epicanthic eye fold of the Mongolian, his origins 
are somewhat in doubt. His numbers in Alaska today, perhaps 15,000, 
are slowly decreasing.® Those who live outside the Caucasian areas find 
life harsh and do well if their birth rate equals the mortality rate. Those 
who live near Fairbanks, or similar centers, find work and slowly become 
acculturated in many ways. Most of these continue as marginal persons, 
not at home when they return to their Eskimo camps or villages and not 
fully accepted as ‘““Americans.’”’ Some intermarry with other marginal 
persons, and their children receive greater acceptance. The public and 
mission schools further the assimilation process. The time is not many 
decades distant when the Eskimo population will have well-nigh dis- 
appeared. 

Those who know the Eskimo well describe them as “good-natured, 
honest, and self-reliant.” They are referred to as being quick-witted 
and clever, especially in the mechanical arts. Where adequate opportun- 
ity has been afforded them, some have shown considerable artistic ability. 
Their language is difficult to learn, even for many linguists; it appears to 
be related to the languages of the Finns, Lapps, and Magyars. After 
their passing, the Eskimo will continue to live in various anthropological 
studies. 

Indians. The firstcomers to the Alaskan region, Asian in origin, 
lived a simple camp or village life. Their means of livelihood involved 
wild animals and fish. Mortality was high and superstitions abounded. 

Religious bodies, Protestant and Catholic, established mission schools, 
hospitals, and churches. The Federal Government and Territorial bodies 
set up schools. As a result, the younger generation acquired use of the 
English language and gradually broke away from Indian customs and 
beliefs. With the coming of Caucasians the Indians developed extensive 
trading activities and in so doing adopted some of the culture patterns 
of the white people. 





5 Denison, op. cit., 263 ff. 
6 Evelyn Stefanson, Here Is Alaska (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1943), p. 29. 
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An outstanding illustration of cultural change on the part of the 
younger generation of Indians is found in the fact that the totem poles 
of the Indian tribal groups of southeast Alaska, which carried so much 
meaning for the groups two or more generations ago are being neglected 
by the young Indians. With the literal decay of the totem poles, or 
“monuments in cedar,’’? as they have been named by Edward L. Keit- 
hahn in his book Monuments in Cedar, a decay is also going on in the 
Indian family history which the totem poles usually symbolize. ‘The 
totem poles have lost their meanings for Indian youth, who can tell you 
little about the symbols on the poles and, what is more significant, who 
care less. At Mt. Edgecumbe, the largest government boarding school, 
it is reported that 90 per cent of the pupils came in the fall of 1950 
by airplane. With the passing of the old modes of travel by the Indians, 
there are going also an understanding of and respect for other oldtime 
Indian culture patterns. In a generation or two more the Indians of 
Alaska will have dwindled to a few isolated settlements, a large pro- 
portion having been absorbed in the new civilization. 

In 1944 two Indians were elected to the lower house of the Territorial 
Legislature. One of them introduced an antidiscrimination bill which 
was passed in February 1945. This law makes it a jail offense to dis- 
play signs in Alaska reading ‘““No Natives allowed,” or “We do not 
cater to Natives.”’ Thus the old order changeth. 

Technological developments. The last twelve years have seen great 
technological developments. Each of these illustrates William E. Og- 
burn’s thesis that technological developments are followed by social 
changes.® The trails of Alaska are giving way to highways and airways. 
The famous Alaskan, or Alcan, Highway, built in a remarkably short 
time despite great difficulties during the early years of World War II, 
illustrates the changes that transportation developments are bringing 
about. The traveler is often amazed not only at the steel bridges which 
cross glacial streams but also at the relatively large number of fine 
American automobiles which he sees in Ketchikan, Juneau, Valdez, 
Anchorage, and Fairbanks. It is also interesting to note how many of 
these cities have installed parking meters. 

In Brazil in 1939 the writer was told that the people are jumping 
out of the oxcart into the airplane. In Alaska people are jumping out of 


7 Edward L. Keithahn, Monuments in Cedar, Ketchikan, Alaska: R. Anderson, 
1945. 

8 William F. Ogburn, “How Technology Changes Society, 
Social Research, 36:75 ff. 
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the trails into airplanes. The air-mindedness of modern Alaska is re- 
markable. It is claimed that a larger percentage of the citizens of 
Anchorage have private planes than of any other city in the world. 
Graveled airstrips, as well as paved ones, are available. In winter, skis, 
floats, and wheels are used by planes for landing on rivers, lakes, and 
mountain slopes. In the Fairbanks area it is reported that plane travel 
is safer in winter than in summer. Anchorage is advertised as ‘‘the hub 
of the world,” a claim that is based on another claim that Anchorage is 
less distant from more large cities on the globe than any other city. 
Moreover, Anchorage has transworld air service, with planes connecting 
with New York and London as well as with Yokohama and Calcutta. 
New York is said to be 500 miles nearer Yokohama by way of Anchorage 
than by way of San Francisco. Anchorage is already “one of the most 
important cross-roads of world flights for sky giants of the coming age,” 
and “prophecy concerning its future knows no bounds.””® 

Mail is delivered to remote Indian and Eskimo villages by airplane. 
Moreover, clothes are sent to be cleaned and returned by airplane. 
Prescriptions for medicines are filled and the medicine sent back by air- 
plane.'” 

A good idea of the many other technological developments in Alaska 
can be obtained from Governor Gruening’s Annual Reports.!! A visit to 
a salmon canning factory is technologically startling, for one type of 
machine cuts off the head and tail and dresses the salmon; another type 
cuts the fish up in correct lengths and presses the pieces into one-pound 
cans, etc. The resultant effects on labor needs are self-evident. 

Technological developments in farming may be seen to good advantage 
in the famous Matanuska Valley or in the farming areas near Fairbanks. 
Soon all of Matanuska’s 12,000 acres will be cleared and in operation, 
being cultivated by the latest scientific methods. While the growing sea- 
son is short, the days last almost all night, and the weather is warm 
day and night. 

Homesteads have blossomed into farms selling for $200 an acre. Near- 
ly 100 herds of cows, each herd of Al grade, are to be seen in the Valley. 
Vegetables and grains flourish. The Matanuska Valley Farmers Co- 
operative Association did 2% million dollars’ worth of business in 1949. 
Here as elsewhere, the farmer’s life is losing a great deal of its drudgery. 





% Denison, of. cit., p. 57. 

10 Keighley, Saturday Evening Post, February 8, 1947, p. 36. 

11 4nnual Report of the Governor of Alaska for 1950, Washington, D.C., 
Superintendent of Documents. 
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Strategic location. Up to and through the thirties Alaska was es- 
sentially a land apart. But World War II changed this isolated area 
over night into a vital part of the United States. Alaska is now viewed 
as a front door of the United States facing Asia. At one point Alaska 
is only thirty miles from Soviet-controlled Siberia. 

General William Mitchell, air-minded general, is credited with saying 
that ‘Alaska is the most central place in the world for aircraft,’ whether 
one is thinking of Europe, Asia, or North America.'!? “And,” asserts 
General Mitchell, “whoever holds Alaska will hold the world.’’!* 

Soviet propaganda is reported to be spread by short wave in Alaska 
to the effect that Alaska “historically and rightfully belongs to Russia.’’!+ 
Moreover, in this propaganda, it is said that the name Alaska is never 
used, but always Russian America. 

Alaska is strategic also because of its resources. It provides the world 
with nearly two thirds of its canned salmon, “the best food from the 
ocean.”” There is enough coal in Alaska, it has been estimated, to furnish 
all the United States at its present rate of consumption for the next 
3,000 years. It is the last resort of the United States for ores of the 
platinum group, such as copper, iron, tin, platinum, and perhaps uran- 
ium. The forests of Alaska are limitless sources, if the reforestation 
procedure is followed, for lumber and for pulp mills and hence for 
newsprint. Alaska is no longer “a neglected, dejected orphan.” It is “a 
combination of Cinderella and Cosette.’’'® It is “about to leave off play- 
ing funky” and to “step forth upon the stage of world events.’* Because 
of its strategic location Alaska is one of the most coveted areas in the 
world today. It is no longer ““Seward’s Folly” or ““Seward’s Icebox” or 
“the land that God forgot.’’ While William H. Seward was thwarted in 
his farsighted proposals that the United States purchase Greenland and 
Iceland from Denmark, he won out in his belief that the United States 
should purchase Alaska, a region which is growing daily more strategic. 

Educational developments. In 1922, through the foresight, deter- 
mination, and ability of one man, the University of Alaska came into 
being. Dr. Charles E. Bunnell, founder of the University, gave it over a 
quarter of a century of his best efforts and kept it in operation when the 


12 Stefanson, of. cit., p. 121. 

13 Thid. 

14 Seattle Post-Intelligencer, August 10, 1951. 

15 T. R. Williamson, Far North Country (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
1944), p. 92. 
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sledding was hard. Located on a sightly spot outside Fairbanks, it offers 
courses in mining and agriculture, as well as in liberal arts subjects, and 
is housed in a growing group of buildings. It is a real educational center 
for young people and adults; tuition is free to residents of Alaska.'* 

The Territorial Legislature appropriated 45 per cent of its $13,000,- 
000 financial budget in 1948-49 for the public schools of Alaska. The 
Federal Government maintains schools for Indians and Eskimos. Reli- 
gious bodies also furnish educational facilities. Over the last thirty years 
a marked advancement can be seen in the educational facilities now 
available to the 130,000 people of Alaska.!® Although the results are 
often intangible and cannot always be seen immediately, yet the edu- 
cational facilities together with technological developments in Alaska 
will bring about far-reaching social changes in what is no longer “a far 
away, pioneer land.” 

Statehood needed. ‘Thirty years ago statehood received little atten- 
tion in Alaska, but today it is a common topic of conversation. World 
War II gave Alaska its greatest boost to statehood. Russian propaganda 
unwittingly works to the same end, for the Soviet radios are saying in 
effect to the underprivileged peoples of Asia and elsewhere, see what 
has happened to the peoples of Alaska under United States control. 
For eighty-four years Alaskans have been controlled by the United 
States, but they are still kept as second-class citizens, without being 
given voting representation in the Congress, without a vote for their own 
governor. Because the United States has not given statehood to Alaska, 
Soviet propaganda is warning other peoples not to let the United States 
obtain control of them, for it will not treat them democratically, even 
though it professes to be the world’s greatest democracy. 

The majority of the people of Alaska are asking for statehood on the 
ground that it is the only democratic thing to do. According to the 
Gallup Poll in 1950, 81 per cent of the Alaskans wanted statehood, 8 
per cent were opposed, and 11 per cent expressed no opinion. Since the 
United States purchased Alaska in 1867, the people, it is claimed, have 
been in training for statehood. They are greater in number than were 
many other territories when they were admitted to statehood. 

It may be pointed out that the Alaskans are nearly all native-born 
Americans, having been born either in Alaska or in the States, and that 
they are developing many capable leaders. They live only a few hours 





17 Denison, of. cit., p. 285. 
18 Jbid., Ch. 23. 
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away by air service from the rest of the United States. The major oppo- 
sition to statehood seems to come from some of the large financial interests 
operating in Alaska but having their main offices in the States. Some 
employees of these interests fear that they will lose their jobs if they 
are known to favor statehood. Some government employees would lose 
their appointive positions, although Governor Gruening and other officials 
definitely favor statehood without further delay.'® Steps that have been 
taken for the achievement of statehood are summarized in a bulletin 
entitled Statehood for Alaska. Alaska today ranges from primitive life 
to the most advanced social conditions. Social changes in the direction 
of new and improved technological and educational facilities are ram- 
pant in Alaska. In ideology the people of Alaska are already a part of 
the United States, and many are acquiring an understanding of world- 
wide problems. 





19 Statehood for Alaska, The Alaska Statehood Committee, January 1951, pp. 
42, 
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INDUSTRIALIZATION AND LABOR. By Wilbert E. Moore. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1951, pp. xx +410. 


In a sense this book might be called a genetic study of the social 
aspects of economic and industrial development. Its main purpose may be 
said to be the study of how an undeveloped agricultural and industrial 
economy confronts the social changes brought about by attempts to 
modernize the industrialization processes within such an economy. 
Mexico was chosen for the direct field study, since it is an area in which 
industrialization has been proposed as a solution to the problem of 
poverty. 

The first half of the book examines the comparative evidence and the 
theoretical implications involved in an examination of such backward 
economies as are found in China, South Africa, India, and other coun- 
tries. Cross-cultural comparisons have been made. Among the most 
interesting are those revealing the barriers and antipathies tending to 
resist social changes. Operating as barriers were ignorance or lack of 
knowledge of alternatives, loss of traditional forms lending security, lack 
of appreciation of a new status system, qualitative differences in income 
and occupation, and loss of recognized skills. Sometimes coercion by 
fear and hunger has succeeded in leveling the barriers, especially where 
highly unfavorable man-land ratios existed. Political-economic pressures 
such as forms of slavery or indenture have also played a role as have 
such social pressures as military drafts, evasions of harsh religious and 
magic controls, and escape from familial and other obligations. After 
the introduction of new industrialized systems, the question of the morale 
and efficiency of the workers becomes paramount, since in most cases 
initial low productivity carries in its wake low wages and resentment of 
factory discipline. 

The second part of the book concludes with the Mexican field study. 
Most significant is the report on the attitudes of the workers toward 
industrialization. (These attitudes were revealed through replies to 
questions, the list of which is found in the Appendix.) At least one 
hypothesis seemed to be confirmed, i.e., an innovation like industrializa- 
tion “‘is most acceptable if in both form and degree it represents only a 
small departure from customary standards and practices.’ That moti- 
vational complexities may be found in all labor systems is another finding. 
The methodological design for the study is in itself an invaluable part 
of the book. M.J.V. 
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I SLEEP WITH STRANGERS. By Jack Fulbeck. Los Angeles: Savage and 
Savage, Publishers, 1951, pp, 64. 


The social significance of poetry is forcefully accentuated in the work 
of this literary artist. Here is a poet whose art merits the serious con- 
sideration of the sociologist. ‘To those who read thoughtfully, his poetry 
is a message in social insight and understanding which points toward 
more harmony in group relationships. 

As the title indicates, the poems are written by one born ahead of his 
time: “I sleep with strangers, crying for my people.” In word music of 
great strength and beauty, the poet describes the chasms of social distance 
separating men from one another and the causes from which such chasms 
stem. His is a voice of protest to those who often “know not what they 
do.” Penetrating the depths of social behavior, he shows the incon- 
sistencies in our social ideals and group practices. He speaks of the lack 
of sincerity, dearth of social justice, and prevalence of discrimination 
permeating the social order of today’s world. 

CECIL EVVA LARSEN 


COOPERATIVE MEDICINE. Fifth Edition. By James Peter Warbasse, 
M.D. Chicago: The Cooperative League of the U.S.A., 1951, pp. 80. 


Dr. Warbasse has carefully gone over each page of the preceding edi- 
tion and made a number of changes. He has added several pages which 
describe new developments in group medicine, such as new group health 
associations and group-owned hospitals in the United States. He is strong- 
ly opposed to both private-profit medicine and state medicine and gives 
much material in support of democratically developed and conducted 
health plans whereby people protect their health at reasonable costs 
through “nonprofit service-organizations” that are “consumer owned and 
controlled.” E.S.R. 


MARRIAGE AND THE JEWISH TRADITION. Toward a Philosophy of 
Family Living. Edited by Stanley R. Brav. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1951, pp. 218. 


This book is a compilation of fifteen essays, most of which are not 
easily accessible, written chiefly by well-known Jewish leaders, rabbis and 
teachers for the most part, including Martin Buber, Leo Baeck, Felix 
Adler, Abraham Cronbach, and Louis Wirth. These essays point out 
Jewish values, traditions, philosophical ideals, education for marriage 
and the home, and goals to live by. M.H.N. 
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ISLE OF THE DAMNED: TWENTY YEARS IN THE PENAL COLONY 
OF FRENCH GUINEA. By George John Seaton. New York: Farrar, 
Strauss and Young, 1951, pp. xvi+-302. 


Devil’s Island literature will continue to flourish as long as clever 
writers—in this case Cyril Kersh, who contributed the Foreword and 
probably ghost-wrote the account—can turn up cases of persons who 
survived the rigors of the infamous prison camps of French Guiana. 
(French Guinea, as the title page has it, is, of course, in West Africa 
and not in South America—as author, publisher, and copy editor might 
well know.) This type of literature conforms to the commonly accepted 
publishers’ formula for a successful popular book—sex and horror—both 
of which are well exemplified in this volume. 

Sociologists find such literary case histories useful when they throw 
light on the effects of social, geographic, sexual, and other forms of 
isolation. The deterioration of personality, the distortions in institutional 
organization and functioning, and the social introversions that develop 
generally in penal colonies are, however, too well known to require 
additional substantiation. This volume adds little that is significant to a 
many-times-told tale. It simply further illustrates the extent of man’s 
inhumanity to man and the seemingly infinite capacity of the human to 
absorb punishment and still survive. 

The colony is now liquidated for the most part and popular interest 
is no longer an essential for this liquidation. Hence such tales are rapidly 
becoming legends and, like Western movies and novels, may serve only 
to satisfy the sort of literary tastes that they create or, at least, perpetuate. 

E.F.Y. 


CONTEMPORARY CORRECTION. Edited by Paul W. Tappan. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951, pp. xxvi+434. 


This symposium of articles on correction, written by thirty-three 
authors, presents the major developments and trends in the present-day 
field of correctional treatment. It includes a broad coverage of several 
varieties of correctional institutions: their organization and administra- 
tion, types, and programs. Several articles deal with extramural forms 
of treatment, including probation, parole, and other services. ‘The empha- 
sis is upon practical methods rather than historical penology. The ob- 
jectives of correction are confusing and somewhat incompatible, including 
emphases on the protection of society, retribution, deterrence, incapacita- 
tion, and rehabilitation. There is often a wide cleavage between theory 
and practice in correction. 
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At the end of 1948 there were about 157,000 prisoners in the state 
and federal prisons and reformatories covered by the Bureau of the 
Census survey, which is at the rate of 108.4 per 100,000 of the estimated 
civilian population. To take care of these requires a network of institu- 
tions and a variety of correctional workers. The programs of correction 
include the Federal Prison System, state institutions and organizations 
of correctional administration, reception centers, custodial care, medical 
service, psychiatric and psychological investigation and casework services, 
group therapy, education, employment services, religious activities, and 
the like. The section on types of correctional institutions deals only with 
special types, such as women’s institutions, jail and misdemeanant insti- 
tutions, reformatories, juvenile detention and training places. 

M.H.N. 


HUMAN FERTILITY: THE MODERN DILEMMA. By Robert C. Cook. 
New York: William Sloane Associates, 1951, pp. viii+ 510. 


Strikingly, and at times startlingly, written, this book presents factual 
materials and philosophical remarks on the crisis involved in the prob- 
lems related to both quantity and quality of population. The human 
population of the world is now believed to be about two and a half 
billions. Two thirds of these find it extremely difficult to secure enough 
food. When one considers that 68,000 human beings are added to the 
list every 24 hours, it may be considered fortunate that among many 
peoples there is a desire to control births, a matter now more urgent than 
ever before. From the demographer’s point of view, too, it is equally 
fortunate that in those backward countries where the highest birth rates 
prevail, the highest death rates also occur. Nonetheless, the over-all 
picture for the world at large shows evidence of a crisis background, 
especially in the quality of those who are born. 

Much space is devoted to the theme of sound births and the necessity 
of attempting to improve the eugenic fitness of humans on earth. Even 
in the United States the differential birth rates based upon education and 
socioeconomic conditions show an unpleasantly clear situation, since the 
replacement indexes for these are so much lower than for those on the 
lower rungs of the scales. Significant for the United States is its growing 
femaleness. There are now more than three widows for every widower ; 
women, owing to their inheritances from deceased husbands, are owning 
a larger share of the nation’s wealth; and the shortage of marriageable 
males amounts to at least two millions. 
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The future peace of the world is related very definitely to demographic 
factors. Author Cook, who is managing editor of the Journal of Hered- 
ity, believes that the time is now ripe for the nations of the world in- 
terested in the prevention of wars and the furtherance of peace to study 
their population trends. Some desirable equilibrium between their popula- 
tions and the productivity of their lands must be achieved. However, the 
chances for establishing actual clear-cut population policies for all the 
nations seem rather remote in a world that worships size, rather than 
quality, of population. M.J.V. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURE 


ON BEING NEGRO IN AMERICA, By J. Saunders Redding. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1951, pp. 156. 


The author reports that as he was about to leave home for college his 
father said to him: ‘‘Remember you’re a Negro. You'll have to do twice 
as much twice better than your classmates.”’ The book is an account of 
some of the author’s experiences in a white man’s world and of his re- 
actions to these experiences. ‘‘Negroness’’ is defined by the author as “a 
kind of superconsciousness that directs thinking, that dictates action, and 
that prevents the expression of instinctual drives which are salutary and 
humanitarian—the civic drive, for instance.” 

The term race is referred to as a myth, as something artificial, and as 
something that is “I hope, at last, a dying concept. Meanwhile, while 
it lives, it is also a barrier and a terrible, terrible burden.” The actuality 
in the United States, for example, of “the concept of the Negro’s in- 


herent inferiority” and its counterpart of the Anglo-Saxon’s inherent 


superiority puts American democracy in a bad light before the present 
wide-awake masses of the world. As a result, “it is no longer possible for 
the United States to keep the differences she has made between the races 

and embedded in law and custom—without making a fundamental 
denial of what she professes before the world to stand for and to fight 
for, the entity of mankind.” 

As indicated in the foregoing paragraphs, Professor Redding writes 
frankly, forthrightly, and clearly, revealing what ‘Negroness’’ means to 
people whose feelings and thoughts will not much longer stand the 
strain under which they live. E.S.B. 
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DENMARK IS A LONELY LAND. By Hudson Strode. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1951, pp. 298. 


The title, taken from the first line of the Danish national anthem, 
reflects well the interesting descriptions that the author gives of Danish 
life. Special chapters deal with the folk high school, industry, social 
security, and the cooperatives. Concerning the latter the author concludes 
that “cooperatives seem as necessary to the healthful functioning of the 
commonwealth as the proper dispersal of the blood through the arteries 
and veins is to the health and vigor of the human body.” He adds that 
if some hypothetical dictatorial government were to abolish the coopera- 
tives and decree “the return to an out-and-out dog-eat-dog capitalism, the 
nation would fall to pieces and all the king’s men would have a dreadful 
time trying to put Denmark together again.’”’ Denmark has a system 
of socialized medicine “in which everyone contributes something to pre- 
serve national health,” and ‘“‘no one can be ruined or embarrassed by a 
disastrously long illness of a family member,” to quote a distinguished 
Danish physician. E.S.B. 


LIFE IN A MEXICAN VILLAGE: TEPOZTLAN. By Oscar Lewis. 
Urbana, Illinois: The University of Illinois Press, 1951, pp, xxvii+512. 


Professor Lewis has undertaken a follow-up anthropological study of 
the Mexican peasant community that was first studied and reported on in 
the notable Tepoztlan: A Mexican Village by Robert Redfield in 1926. 
The present volume is therefore a study of the cultural changes resulting 
from the penetration of modern urban culture into a primitive rural 
community and the initiation of a transition from a unique, isolated 
social setting to a “‘civilized’’ community. Here is an opportunity for the 
social scientist to explore an “experimental situation” well-nigh as 
excellent as any social experiment he might “design.” Its special sig- 
nificance lies in the fact that a universalization of culture is now under 
way the world over and any data showing in detail the precise nature 
of this process are much needed. 

Every aspect of social life in Tepoztlan is meticulously examined ; of 
particular interest is the attempt to penetrate into the private lives of 
the people rather than to be content with exploring the conventional 
public aspects of social living. A wide variety of scientific methods are 
employed: historical, statistical, case study, and community, as well as 
the usual socioanthropological. Materials were also secured by the use 
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of the Rorschach and other psychological tests, by Dr. Theodora A. 
Abel and Dr. Renata A. Calabresi. 

Obviously such a study is valuable both for its specific findings re- 
garding culture diffusion and conflict and also as a test of scientific 
methods. A critical evaluation of either would require a volume. 

The format and typography of the book represent a standard of 
excellence one might wish to attain for all scientific books. There are 
numerous sketches, half-tones, and maps. The bibliographies, indexes, 


and documentation are excellent. E.F.Y. 


MIRROR FOR MAN. The Relation of Anthropology to Modern Life. By 
Clyde Kluckhohn. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949, 
pp. xi+313. 


This book won the $10,000 first prize in the Whittlesey House and 
Science Illustrated contest because of its contribution to man’s under- 
standing of the world today. It is not written for “the carping critic,” 
as the author says in the Preface, but for the layman. Its style is simple 
and no footnotes are given. 

Among the topics treated are these: Queer Customs, Skulls, Race as a 
Modern Myth, Personality in Culture, Anthropologists at Work, and 
An Anthropologist Looks at the United States and at the World. In 
the chapter on race the author states that the fact “that skin-color, hair 
form, shape of the eye, shape of the lips, and other physical features 
persist in unmistakable form for many generations does not prove that 
the carriers of these variations also share mental and emotional capaci- 
ties that distinguish them equally sharply.” He contends that “the frus- 
trations of modern life are sufficient to breed any number of latent and 
unconscious prejudices” and that “more can be done by changing the 
conditions which create race prejudice than by a frontal attack’’; in 
other words, to establish “freedom from fear is the best way to cure race 
prejudice.” 

The author stakes out a far-reaching claim for anthropology when 
he states that “anthropology provides a scientific basis for dealing with 
the crucial dilemma of the world today.” He defines this dilemma in 
terms of the question: “How can peoples of different appearance, mutu- 
ally unintelligible languages, and dissimilar ways of life get along peace- 
ably together?” So far, so good, but how can similar peoples with con- 
flicting ideologies and powerful competitive drives for the same things 
get along together? E.S.B. 
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THE INTEGRATION OF THE NEGRO INTO THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY. By Lt. Dennis D. Nelson. New York: Farrar, Strauss and 
Young, 1951, pp. xv +237. 


It is a remarkable story that is told in this well-written volume. The 
United States Navy, which had practiced segregation from its beginning, 
experienced a rightabout-face reaction in 1943 in World War II. Under 
the Selective Service Act the Navy found itself with far more Negroes 
than it needed in the historic classifications of stewards, stevedores, and 
men on port duty, and began to train them for other positions. At the 
same time the Navy began to integrate Negroes and whites in the various 
recruit centers, the training camps, and the naval bases. The Negroes 
were offered opportunities to improve their ratings and to become com- 
missioned officers. In all these developments Negroes showed that, given 
the same educational and training opportunities as whites, they would 
do as well. Moreover, the fairly rapid elimination of segregation of 
Negroes and whites in the Navy has boosted democracy at home and 
answered some of communism’s charges about caste-ridden United States. 
Lt. Nelson, a Negro, pays high tribute to the present secretary of the 
Navy, Francis P. Matthews, who has lent strong support to the non- 
segregation and integration procedure in the Navy. E.S.B. 


SOCIAL THEORY 


STATISTICAL METHODOLOGY REVIEWS: 1941-1950. Edited by Oscar 
K. Burow. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1951, pp. 457. 


Some 340 books in the field of statistical methodology are cataloged 
alphabetically in this large volume; each is followed in most instances 
by reviews selected from 118 English language scientific and technical 
journals. The editor has carefully excerpted the evaluative portions of 
the reviews. Therefore, research workers and statisticians will be able 
to locate and to evaluate the statistical methodology books in all fields 
in which statistical methods are used. This is the third—much delayed— 
volume in this series. Unlike the first two volumes, all nontechnical 
material has been omitted. The reader can locate a work through the 
indexes if he knows any one of the following items: author’s name, title 
of the book, reviewer’s name, publisher’s name, subject matter, publica- 
tion in which reviewed. The book is excellently edited, printed, and 
bound; it is indispensable for professionals. E.F.Y. 
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TESTAMENT FOR SOCIAL SCIENCE. By Barbara Wootton. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, 1950, pp. vi+197. 


The theme of this book is that all science is actually one. Although 
the natural sciences and the social sciences concern unlike subject matters, 
the methods of both are similarly founded on statistical proof. 

“Physical problems” are topics only remotely affected by the “human 
equation.” Social problems, on the other hand, often arouse emotions 
which deviously influence the researcher to forget his attitudes of objec- 
tivity, and consequently bring him to conclusions which are prejudices 
rather than principles. Properly trained, however, the social scientist 
would soon learn to clear the hurdles of special interest ideology and 
take an open track to his goal of human understanding if society did 
not contrive to put new obstacles in his way. 

Some institutions designed to promote the prescientific mental climate 
encourage the ever-present trend toward anti-intellectualism. It is for 
this reason that such fields as the psychology of political life must be 
especially well explored. Through a careful accumulation of the right 
kind of knowledge the scientist may even learn to circumvent without 
aggravation those who hamper his search for truth. After the fashion of 
our times he, too, becomes a salesman. HAROLD T. DIEHL 

Los Angeles State College 


THE IDEA AND PRACTICE OF WORLD GOVERNMENT. By Gerard 
J. Mangone. New York: Columbia University Press, 1951, pp. xi+278. 


In this revised doctoral dissertation, which was completed at Harvard 
University and which received the Charles Sumner Award because of its 
contribution to an analysis of the conditions essential to world peace, 
the author draws heavily upon political documentation. He sees little 
hope for world government except through the extension of democracy 
by means of economic planning and general economic prosperity. Leaders 
of vision and persuasion will also be required. Moreover, since “every 
democracy has had to be forged out of the molten steel of war, revolu- 
tion, or rebellion,” combat soldiers will be needed to establish world 
government of a democratic type—in addition to “‘the economic attacks 
upon poverty and the intellectual attacks upon intolerant provincialism.” 
Perhaps the establishment of world government will also require the 
changing of attitudes and the development of other psychosociological 
factors. E.S.B. 
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NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. By Lawrence K. Frank. New Bruns- 
wick: Rutgers Uni versity Press, 1951, pp. ix-+-175. 


What with a world in confusion and the old but formerly sustaining 
theological beliefs shattered, there is need for a new understanding of 
man about his own personality. The great need is for a new education to 
develop “healthy, sane, mature cooperative personalities who can live at 
peace with themselves in their private worlds and so can live at peace 
with each other.” Dr. Frank in this book attempts the valiant task of 
demonstrating how man can, by understanding himself, create the kind 
of world he really wants to live in. Devoting four chapters to the basic 
dimensions of man’s environment—geographic, internal, cultural, and 
social—he analyzes the processes occurring in each which contribute to 
the end result, the human personality. This all amounts to the old 
Socratic dictum: “Know thyself.” Probably philosopher Frank would 
add: “Know thy society and its culture.” This is to be accomplished 
through education about the true character of nature and human nature. 
Although the sentiments here are worthy and even lofty, there is no 
successful attempt to show how those living in nonfree societies could 
be made into persons who respect and love themselves and thus in turn 
would love their neighbors. However excellent his account of the char- 
acter of human nature, Dr. Frank sounds as though he were making a 
baccalaureate address. M.J.V. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY. The 
Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study. By Edwin Powers and Helen Witmer. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1951, pp. xxx +649. 


This study is unique in that the project was undertaken for the pur- 
pose of conducting an experiment in the prevention of delinquency and 
of evaluating its success. It was Dr. Richard Clark Cabot’s desire to 
test the hypothesis that “delinquency can be prevented by establishing a 
sustained friendly ego-ideal for boys in trouble” that led to the establish- 
ment of the Cambridge-Somerville Youth Study, whose history and 


findings are preserved in this volume. The experimental design was 


simple. Two groups of 325 boys each, carefully matched, were selected 
from a much larger number of referrals. Each group had the same num- 
ber of “problem boys” or “pre-delinquents.” The original plan called 
for a ten-year period of work with the T-boys, the experimental or 
“treated” group. Each of the boys was to receive the aid of a resourceful 
counselor as well as the usual services and community resources. The 
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“control” group (C-boys) would not lack community services similar in 
many respects to those given the T-boys, but they would not have the 
sustained, friendly counseling given the experimental group. Because of 
migrations, the war, and other conditions, the original group was re- 
duced in size before the experiment was completed. Mr. Powers, director, 
who has been associated with the study since 1937, gives a detailed 
account of the experiment—the setting, the methods of study, the nature 
of the treatment, a year-by-year report of progress, the boys’ own stories 
and judgments, the school’s part in the program, and a critical evaluation 
of the results of the project. Dr. Helen Witmer and a group of assist- 
ants were asked to review and evaluate the program, to give an account 
of the boys who were not helped, to tell how and with whom good results 
were obtained, and to analyze the qualifications of successful counselors 
and explain why certain counselors were not successful. 

The results of the experiments are presented in detail, showing both 
successes and failures. An almost identical number of T- and C-boys 
were committed to institutions for juvenile offenders, but more C-boys 
than T-boys were more frequently committed to more than one institu- 
tion. Although the special work of the counselors was no more effective 
than the usual forces in the community in preventing boys from commit- 
ting delinquency acts, some of the boys were evidently deflected from 
delinquent careers and the counselors were able to render a variety of 
specialized services. Officially recorded delinquent behavior involved 
only a small proportion of the group and some of the delinquents com- 
mitted only minor offenses. Many of the boys expressed the opinion that 
they were helped by the study. M.H.N. 


TYPES OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE, CHRISTIAN AND NON.-CHRIS.- 
TIAN. By Joachum Wach. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1951, pp. xvi+275. 


In this work the author of the Sociology of Religion presents a brief 
history of the Christian religion and of non-Christian religions, and, 
among other points, discusses the nature of religious experience and the 
universals in religion. Religious experience is described as ‘‘a total re- 
sponse of the total being’ to what “we realize as undergirding and con- 
ditioning all that constitutes our life.” The author finds that religious 


experience is universal among all groups of mankind, that it tends toward 


expression, and that there is “an amazing similarity in structure” of the 


forms of religious expression. E.S.B. 
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GROUP LEADERSHIP AND DEMOCRATIC ACTION. By Franklyn S. 
Haiman. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1951, pp. vii+309. 


According to author Haiman, the reason for offering this book lies in 
his “attempt to bring together the philosophical-scientific background 
and the practical techniques of democratic-group leadership.” It is fair- 
ly successful in the presentation of the techniques, but it discloses a 
number of weaknesses in its discussions of the philosophic-scientific back- 
ground. For one thing, it lacks a good sound discussion of the biogenic 
materials needed to explain personality. Its discussion of role-playing is 
confined to a technique in the practice of assuming a leadership role, 
failing to point out the universal role-playing by everyone involved in 
group action. In distinguishing between authoritarianism and democracy, 
the definition of the former is given as “a social process wherein the 
making of decisions for a social unit is placed in the hands of one man. . .” 
This is not entirely true, for it refers to where the authority lies, and 
authority may lie in the hands of the people or in those of a parliament. 
What the author is referring to is the authoritarian leader and his 
practice of authoritarianism. 

The book lacks any attempt to rehearse theories of leadership as such 
but contents itself with two major philosophies, authoritarianism and 


democracy. The major asset of the book may be found in its presenta- 
tion of handbook materials useful for those who would know how best to 
lead groups democratically. An excellent chapter offered is on the dy- 
namics of a group, as well as a leader-rating scale in the first appendix. 
The second appendix is made up of transcripts of two group discussions 
which should be of some value for group discussion leaders. M.J.V. 


SUICIDE. A Study in Sociology. By Emile Durkheim. Translated by John 
A. Spaulding and George Simpson. Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1951, pp. 405. 


Thanks to Drs. Spaulding and Simpson and the Free Press, this 
sociological classic is now available to the English-speaking public. Aside 
from some minor misinterpretations, which seem to be human to anyone 
familiar with the extremely difficult task of casting a work into another 
tongue, the translators have done a fine piece of work. 

Dr. Simpson implies that the psychoanalytic school of psychiatry (sic) 
has been most active in the study of voluntary death since Durkheim’s 
publication. He further maintains that there is sufficient precedent in 
Durkheim’s research and general sociopsychological view “for believing 
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that he would strive to bring his sociological analysis into harmony with 
psychoanalysis.’ Maurice Halbwachs and Marcel Mauss are mentioned, 
yet they deserve more than a note. In fact, it should be emphasized that 
in spite of the master’s unquestionable scholarship, his students have 
shown keener insight into what sometimes is referred to as the ““demonic”’ 
forces that make for voluntary death. Recent police data and other pub- 
lications reveal that suicide seems to be still more prevalent among 
Protestant than other denominational groups. Might this indicate that 
we need extensive research in the neglected area of social values? 

RICHARD 0. NAHRENDORF 

Los Angeles State College 


MATHEMATICAL BIOLOGY OF SOCIAL BEHAVIOR. By Nicholas 
Rashevsky. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1951, pp. x+-256. 


This work may be viewed as the third in a trilogy dedicated to the 
theme that something must be done to transcend the method of quanti- 
tative empiricism currently so popular in the social sciences. The author 
first foresaw the need for “creating’’ mathematical constructs for the 
interpretation of sociological problems in his Mathematical Biophysics. 
Ten years later he published Mathematical Theory of Human Relations, 
an attempt to establish some postulates necessary to the organization of 
a broad theoretical frame of reference productive of derivative equations 
whose verification by specific research would yield generalizations going 
beyond the mere empirical conclusion that the relations studied are as 
they were related to be. In his third book of the series Rashevsky trans- 
lates his postulates and their consequences into the language of neuro- 
biophysics presented in the initial offering. 

Although the formal scheme of description and predication appearing 
in Mathematical Biology of Social Behavior is neatly and logically 


developed, the author modestly disclaims all pretense to omniscience in 
the following words (p. 186): “ there is no such thing as the 
theory of a set of phenomena. We judge a theory not as ‘true’ or ‘false’ 


but as ‘useful’ or ‘convenient’ or ‘inconvenient.’”” His purpose seems, 
therefore, to be one of pointing out that since “facts” in the first place 
can never be totally divorced from the “concepts” gaining them attention, 
it is advisable to begin an empirical investigation with a clear under- 
standing of the underlying ideas involved. Since thought implies mo- 
tivation in some direction, it follows that it is most effective when 
fitted into a plan of interdependent propositions—otherwise, each idea 
may lead willy-nilly, hither and yon. HAROLD T. DIEHL 
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RESEARCH METHODS IN SOCIAL RELATIONS. PART I: BASIC 
PROCESSES; PART II: SELECTED TECHNIQUES. By Marie Ja- 
hoda, Morton Deutsch, and Stuart W. Cook. New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1951, pp. 759. 


Published for the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 
and consisting of two parts under separate covers, Research Methods in 
Social Relatiens attempts to “bring together on an introductory level 
the considerations which enter into every step of the research process.”’ 
By using most of its illustrative and demonstrative materials from the 
area of prejudice, it succeeds in becoming an objectively useful text for 
the instructor in research methods as well as an excellent and practical 
handbook for the student. 

Part I, which outlines the major steps in the process of introductory 
research, explains the significance and meaning of research for the social 
sciences. It presents materials on research design and measurement and 
dwells chiefly upon problems of data collections, analysis, and interpreta- 
tion, with some comments on the relationship between research and 
theory. Three appendixes—dealing with some practical problems, a 
condensed report on the prevention of discrimination issued by the 
Commission on Human Rights of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council, and notes on a framework for the measurement of dis- 
crimination and prejudice—may be found at the end of this portion. 
Social relations, as defined in Appendix B, are “those which are estab- 
lished between replaceable, interchangeable, exchangeable persons, such 
as colleagues, copartisans, citizens,”’ and the like. 

Part II offers essays written by such experts in the field of research 
as Sheatsley on the art of interviewing, Whyte on observational field- 
work methods, McGranahan on the analysis of mass mediums of com- 
munication, Proctor and Loomis on the analysis of sociometric data, and 
Stouffer on scaling concepts and theories. McCarthy's technical pre- 
sentation of some of the aspects of sample design as they might be applied 
to the study of intergroup relations is most commendable and easy to 
follow; the methodological problems involved in the analysis of socio- 
metric data by Loomis and Proctor have been handled with admirable 
clarity. Students interested in research and its technical procedures will 


find the two books pregnant with suggestions. The preparation of the 


texts by Jahoda, Deutsch, and Cook, with the assistance of a large edi- 
torial committee, has been done remarkably well and, as such, should 
demonstrate what practical research may accomplish for the social 
sciences. M.T.V. 
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REGIONALISM IN AMERICA. Edited by Merril Jensen with a foreword 
by Felix Frankfurter. Madison, Wisconsin: The University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1951, pp. xvi+-425. 


In April 1949 a symposium on American regionalism was held at the 
University of Wisconsin, sponsored financially by a grant from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Fifteen papers presented at that time are in- 
cluded in the present volume, together with introductory materials. 
These papers deal with regionalism, as Merle Curti remarks, from a 
variety of points of view: as “‘a hypothesis, a practical tool for social 
engineering, a state of mind, or a social movement” (p. 378). The 
general lack of agreement as to what it is and what it means is well 
illustrated by the conflicting points of view of two sociologists: Louis 
Wirth, “The Limitations of Regionalism,” and Howard W. Odum, 
“The Promise of Regionalism.” 

The section dealing with the history and application of the concept 
“regionalism” is unusually long, detailed, and scholarly. This is followed 
by descriptive materials on certain well-defined regions: the South, the 
Southwest, the Pacific Northwest. Language, architecture, painting, and 
literature as regional characteristics are given an entire section. Includ- 
ed also are a description and evaluation of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity and an account of the development of practical regional organization 
in the Great Lakes cutover area and in the Missouri Valley region. 

Although there is a constant awareness of the interrelation of culture 
and habitat, of technology and social science, in general the point of view 
is that of human geography, and no thorough discussion from the point 
of view of human ecology is included. E.F.Y. 


EXECUTIVE ACTION. By Edmund P. Learned, David N. Ulrich, and 
Donald R. Booz. Boston: Harvard University Graduate School of Business 
Administration, 1951, pp. xiii+-218. 


Based upon worth-while and meaningful research, Executive Action 
is a book with a direct purpose fulfilled. Its purposes to state and deal 
with “the problems which executives face in trying to get effective co- 
ordination at the top level as well as among the various parts of an 
industrial enterprise.” In satisfying this purpose, the study reveals as 
one of its most important by-products some valuable leadership materials 
for all situations and particularly for democratic procedures. The authors 
made intensive studies of working relationships among twelve manu- 
facturing companies and gained pertinent firsthand information from 
executives in the East, in the Middle West, and on the Pacific Coast. 
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Several actual cases of executive administration in action are offered, 
analyzed, and interpreted with social-psychological insight. An excellent 
chapter on Communication is especially worthy of note. Problems of 
control and measurement, use of organization charts and manuals, and 
the executive use of staff organization are presented incisively and com- 
prehensively. Best of all, perhaps, is the summary of over-all impressions 
gained by the authors in their research. Some of their points are: (1) 
the process of building an organization is a continuous one and the 
executive should never neglect the human factors as points of reference 
for his actions and decisions; (2) top-management is no longer a one- 
man job, but most executives underrate the need for securing the par- 
ticipation of men from other departments and staff groups in working out 
problems of common interest; (3) executives need to place a great deal 
more faith in the capacity of subordinates to assume greater respon- 
sibility; and (4) there is no substitute for face-to-face contact as a means 
of insuring adequate communication in an industry. M.J.V. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. By J. A. R. 
Pimlott. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951, pp. xi+265. 


This study was made by an English scholar working under “‘a British 
Home Civil Service Fellowship awarded by the Commonwealth Fund of 
New York.” The writer came to the United States with a minimum of 
biases and made his study from a detached viewpoint. 

The book has three parts: one on public relations in general, one on 
public relations of the Federal government, and one on public relations 
and American democracy. In the first part the author speaks of public 
relations people as those who “manipulate symbols” and who make their 
“living out of the system of mass communication.” Some of the pro- 
cedures are not at all new, for Samuel Adams is mentioned as writing 
“artful” and “careful biased’”’ accounts of “events like the Boston Tea 
Party” and “energetically arranged their dissemination.’’ Even Barnum’s 
circus owed a part of its wide appeal to a “comprehensive public relations 
program.” But the term public relations counsel, invented by E. L. 
Bernays, came into use in the twenties. It is used in many senses, from 
the organization and activities of the National Dunking Association for 
the promotion of the sale of doughnuts to the sober and serious prop- 
aganda of the Federal government. For a business house a public rela- 
tions staff will aim to make the company more widely known, assist in 
sales promotion, and see that the news about the company is correctly 
reported in the press. 
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Considerable space is given to the public relations activities of the 
Federal government where well-organized programs are promulgated. A 
major problem is that of differentiating between the interests of the 
politician and of the civil servant who is concerned about the welfare of 
the nation as a whole. 

With reference to public relations activities and American democracy, 
the author makes a number of suggestions, for example, that “public 
relations advertising might be forbidden on the ground that it unduly 
favors those with most money” and that “the newspapers could help by 
transferring some of the energy which they devote to attacks upon 
government ‘propaganda’ to attacking the misuse of public relations by 
private interests.’’ Hope is seen in the professionalization of public rela- 
tions in the way of “increasing the sense of public responsibility of public 
relations practitioners themselves.” E.S.B. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND RELIGION. By Erich Fromm. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1950, pp. vi+119. 


Some hitherto unsuspected points of relationship between psycho- 
analysis and religion are revealed by psychoanalyst Erich Fromm in 
this new book. Both Freud and Jung have expressed their views on the 
subject, but Fromm declares that the former opposed religion in the name 
of ethics while the latter “reduced religion to a psychological phenom- 
enon and at the same time elevated the unconscious to a religious phenom- 
enon.” From his own conception of the role of the psychoanalyst as 
“physician of the soul” he holds that his principal objective in practice 
is to aid the patient attain what he describes as the religious attitude. 
This attitude has been formulated as follows: ““Man must strive to 
recognize the truth and can be fully human only to the extent to which 
he succeeds in this task. He must be independent and free, an end in 
himself and not the means for any other person’s purposes. He must 
relate himself to his fellow men lovingly. If he has no love, he is an 
empty shell even if his were all power, wealth, and intelligence. Man 
must know the difference between good and evil, he must learn to listen 
to the voice of his conscience and to be able to follow it.” The truth 
that makes man free lies within himself and the psychoanalytic process 
is one that enables man to discern between genuine and false experience. 
Thus it is Fromm’s view that psychoanalysis has a very definite religious 
function. Point of reference: Fromm’s definition of religion embraces 
“any system of thought and action shared by a group which gives the 


’ 


individual a frame of orientation and an object of devotion.” M.J.v. 
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WHITE COLLAR: THE AMERICAN MIDDLE CLASSES. By C. Wright 
Mills. New York: Oxford University Press, 1951, pp. v-+378. 


This book is a distinct contribution to the growing literature on 
stratification in American society. It may be categorized as a new ver- 
sion of Thorstein Veblen’s Theory of the Leisure Class. Both books 
express deep inner convictions of their authors. They also stem from 
the same rootage of liberal social philosophy. Likewise, both books are 
focused on a particular segment of society. Mills is concerned with the 
“middle classes,” and his analysis is incisive and ruthless. 

White-collar workers deal with papers and persons in the vast com- 
plex of mass society; they plan, manipulate, and sell. They are the filler 
in the economic sandwich. As such, they are flanked by the owners of 
property on the one side and the wageworkers on the other. The white- 
collar worker is essential in the economic process, but according to Mills 
he is propertyless and powerless. However, he has social prestige of a 
kind. This factor sets him off from the wageworker and gives him a 
measure of self-satisfaction. But, in the grind of social and cultural 
changes, the white-collar worker is losing his prestige and advantages 
because of his loss of economic power and his failure to organize into 
unions. Thus, after Mills has completed his analysis, this bright spot 
on the salaried worker’s collar is smudged. 

This is a thoughtful book. It deserves careful reading by academic 
men, who are themselves a part of the white-collar complex. Neverthe- 
less, many sociologists will be disappointed in it because of the kinds of 
data Mills has used to make his points. Although there is some use of 
statistics, the burden of proof for the central argument rests, in many 
instances, upon trifling illustrations drawn from novels. Mills’ ability to 
turn a popular phrase into a trenchant slogan is an incidental but in- 
triguing part of the text. Finally, even though the book is in the Veblen 
tradition, this reviewer does not think White Collar will match the 
Theory of the Leisure Class in its impact on present and future intel- 
lectuals. AUGUST RB. HOLLINGSHEAD 

Yale University 


THE IMPACT OF THE LABOR UNION. Edited by David McCord Wright. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1951, pp. ix+-405. 


This book offers an edited report of the Institute on the Structure of 
the Labor Market held at Washington’s American University in May 
1950. Eight expert economic theorists—John M. Clark, Gottlieb 
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Haberler, Frank H. Knight, Kenneth E. Boulding, Edward H. Cham- 
berlin, Milton Friedman, Paul A. Samuelson, and the editor—all give 
their views on the effects of the labor union in the modern labor market. 
Discussed are the union’s role in the fixation of wages and wage policy, 
the economics and ethics of the wage problem, the monopoly power of 
labor, conflicting standards in union action, and economic stability and 
the structure of the labor market. The eight economists’ papers are each 
followed by significant excerpts from the group discussions that fol- 
lowed their presentations. This makes for both interesting and stimu- 
lating reading of the interchange of ideas among the economists, who 
at times were not in full accord with one another on some of the funda- 
mental points. Editor Wright points out, as a summary, the following 
six points of agreement reached on the issues entertained at the Institute. 
All, save one, agreed that there are important sociological and noneco- 
nomic reasons for having unions; labor power must be subject to re- 
straints for the public welfare; the welfare of individual labor groups 
may not be identical with either public welfare or the welfare of labor 
as a whole; the expectations of some labor groups anent a ‘‘normal” pat- 
tern of wage increases are far in excess of the expected future rate of 
the country’s productive capacity; many of the benefits and pension 


plans now in demand may prove to be more harmful than simple wage 
increases for the growth of the economy; and many unions, through 
practices like ‘‘featherbedding,” seriously interfere with the efficiency of 
the economy. M.J.V. 


PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUES IN SOCIAL CASEWORK. Selected 
articles, 1940 to 1950. Edited by Cora Kasius. New York: Family Ser- 
vice Association of America, 1950, pp. 433. 


This book brings together thirty-two articles organized in three parts: 
“Philosophy,” ‘Teaching and Supervision,” and ‘Casework Practice.” 
The second part seems to reveal the existing need for tested material 
in the area of teaching and supervision. The theme of the book is ex- 
pressed in the statement that casework is only possible in a free society, 
for “casework postulates values in individual development for full 
socialized capacities.”” This value-bound goal is to be achieved primarily 
through the client-worker relationship and methods and techniques based 
upon psychoanalytic theories. And here one wonders anew how a Euro- 
pean school of psychology seemingly became exclusively American in its 
specific application. 
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The selection of articles does not include one paper dealing with case- 
work in such settings as correction, probation, or military installations. 
The editor attempts to explain away this now well-known provincialism 
by saying “to maintain a generic focus throughout the volume those 
articles dealing primarily with the application of principles in specific 
settings had to be excluded.”’ May one ask whether all specific settings 
are antigeneric or nongeneric? 

It seems, to this reviewer at least, that understanding is one of the 
most widely used and perhaps also most meaningful expressions in case- 
work. Yet it appears as if this principle is dealt with as something given, 
for nowhere is it clearly stated whether this terminus is used operation- 
ally or conceptually. And since these papers are representative of a 
decade which has been “earmarked by a heightened awareness of the 
potential of the person-to-person helping relationship,” one may be 
justified in asking for clarification of some of the basic principles such 
as understanding, self-determination of the client, and authority, and 
suggest anew an evaluation of casework’s relationship to other arts and 
sciences. RICHARD 0. NAHRENDORF 

Los Angeles State College 


MANPOWER RESOURCES AND UTILIZATION. By A. J. Jaffe and 
Charles D. Stewart. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1951, pp. 
xii +532, 


The subtitle of this new and timely book on the problem of man- 
power is “Principles of Working Force Analysis.” It concerns itself 
with the factors that have influenced the United States labor force and 
the pressures that are being applied to it from both within and without. 
In 1930 there was apparently no needed task for dealing with the eco- 
nomic development of the underdeveloped parts of the world; in 1950, 
due to the discontent sown by the Russians, such a task became a neces- 
sity for the United States and its allies. The security of the Western 
world would seem to depend upon utilizing its manpower resources to 
the greatest degree possible in erecting barriers for the enclosure of 
communism. The authors undertake to describe the working force of the 
United States in economic terms, give some implications of technological 
developments, and devote several chapters to the social and psychological 
aspects of the working force. These chapters serve to introduce such 
materials as deal with standards of living and limitation of family size, 
racial discrimination and its relation to occupational activities and 
attitudes, status levels of jobs and their effects upon workers, the values 
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held by an industrialized society and the consequent attitudes toward 
work and leisure. The materials are merely suggestive of the importance 
of more intensive research of the problems involved. Working force 
behavior is in itself an intriguing subject, and the authors present some 
good theoretical considerations about it. Any social policy aimed at 
utilizing well the manpower resources of a nation will have to cope 
with such considerations. The magnitude of the whole problem is such 
that it will tax the capacity of the power of social science research to 
the utmost extremity. M.J.V. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR. By Richard Dewey and 
W. J. Humber. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1951, pp. xiv+-762, 


Very satisfactory as a whole and comprehensive in its handling of its 
chosen subject matter, this text in social psychology should rate a mark 
of not far from excellent, depending of course on one’s attitude toward 
what such a text should offer. Aside from an introductory note on 
function of theory, the book begins with a straightforward and ri 
phrased paragraph on the nature of social psychology and ends with 
lucid and stimulating discussion of the rights and freedom of the social 
scientist to judge cultures and societies. 

Divided into four major parts, the text discusses the origins of per- 
sonality and the organism at the social level, watches the growth and 
development of the social being from infancy through old age, treats 
the deviating roles played by persons and groups, and looks at the effects 
of institutions and organizations on personality. Most of the materials 
included are presented understandingly, especially those dealing with 
the mechanisms of biological inheritance, the interactive processes, and 
personality. Interesting is the revival of the Thomas’ wish theory, now 
presented with some new reflections. The attempt to carry social-psycho- 
logical principles into the varied activities taking place in the different 
culture segments of life is, at best, dificult within the pages of one text; 
but here, at least, there is sufficient material to indicate the significance 
of the discussions, even though they necessarily slide over the many 
ramifications involved. 

Tribute is paid to Professor L. Guy Brown, who “significantly in- 
fluenced the conceptual framework” of the book, which follows “the 
Cooley- Mead-Dewey-Thomas” traditions in social psychology. Elaborat- 
ing the text are some well-chosen illustrations. It is a lively text through- 
cut and possesses a simplicity of style that should make for easy under- 


standing. M.J.V. 














